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HE division of the sciences into natural and mental is of 
comparatively recent date. Wilhelm Dilthey was perhaps 

the first to emphasize effectively the secular character and in- 
dependence of the mental sciences. Heinrich Rickert has pro- 
posed to substitute for the term “mental sciences,’’ whose 
currency is due chiefly to Dilthey’s writings, the more restricted 


term, ‘sciences of culture.’’ He has not, however, succeeded 
in introducing that name. As proposed by Dilthey, the mental 
sciences, whose meaning, province, and import must be brought 
clearly into view, as against the undue claims of the natural 
sciences which deny their limits, lay the emphasis of the inquiry 
upon introspection. By this method a closed system of the mental 
sciences is to be worked out, within which ‘“‘the knowledge of 
reality, determinations of value, norms, and formulations of 
purpose are related.’’ The object is to enable the mental 
sciences in this form to take up their position as equals, over 
against the system of the natural sciences. For Dilthey, the 
foundation of philosophy consists in introspection, for “in 
philosophy the unitary nature of man, which expresses itself 
variously in different spheres of life and appears temporally de- 
termined, rises to a consciousness of the connection of these ex- 
pressions and thereby to the autonomous self-certainty of exis- 
tence and action.’’ For the knowledge of reality, the determina- 
tion of value and the fixation of purpose, introspection is in the 
last analysis the decisive factor in the organic connection of the 
inner life. Beyond this organic connection thought cannot go. 
In his essay entitled ‘‘The Study of Individuality,” Dilthey 
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expresses himself in greater detail on the organic connection of 
the spiritual life. All individual formations and all particular 
relations are embraced in this organic connection of the spiritual 
life. It is the single condition of life and knowledge. This 
organic connection should make intelligible, at least to some 
extent, the living, dynamic connection between the spiritual 
life and the world of history. For this purpose, Dilthey proposes 
to substitute for speculative psychology, on the one hand, and 
experimental, on the other, his descriptive and analytic psychol- 
ogy which alone makes possible a comprehensive system of the 
mental sciences in the sense intended by Dilthey and his school. 
If, then, the mental sciences rest upon inner experience and the 
artistic understanding of others, then Dilthey’s descriptive and 
analytic psychology naturally becomes the foundation of the 
mental sciences. 

The most important of Dilthey’s works is and remains his 
Introduction to the Mental Sciences, in which he endeavors to es- 
tablish an epistemology of history, and to provide a deeper foun- 
dation for the mental sciences than had ever been done before. 
According to his own admission, his first concern is to establish 
philosophically the principle of the historical school, and the 
work of the particular social sciences which is at present com- 
pletely determined by that school. In this way he aims to 
reconcile the opposition between this historical school and the 
abstract theories. A ‘theory of knowledge of the mental 
sciences,”’ such as Dilthey has contemplated for a generation, 
without, however, finding leisure to develop into a compact 
statement the broadly conceived scheme, is the essence of his 
scientific endeavors. Here are gathered together all the threads 
of his deep personality. 

The holy of holies of the human race, namely, truth, is invisi- 
ble and therefore difficult of approach. The choicest spirits 
among all nations and in all times have striven, through potent 
constructions of thought, to pave the road to this shrine and to 
make access to truth possible for their disciples. Apart from 
innumerable impassable side-paths and obviously wrong roads, 
four great high-ways of thought rise into view, in the building of 
which whole generations have labored. These four principal 
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roads are: God, Spirit, Nature, and History. In order to 
ascertain the final and highest truth about the meaning of the 
world-existence, as of all particular existence, the whole of the 
Middle Ages sought to question God, to fathom His being, and to 
deduce earthly truth from the attributes of God, of which truth- 
fulness is one of the foremost. At first, men resorted by prefer- 
ence to supernatural light, revelation, and inspiration; later, 
reluctantly, to natural light, human reason. From the sixteenth 
century on the illumination of the natural light of reason has 
increased to such an extent that it eclipses the supernatural light. 
Philosophers no longer ask of the theologians but of the mathe- 
maticians what truth is. The ancient doctrine of ‘double 
truth’—which appeared for the first time in the didactic poem 
of Parmenides as the antithesis of doctrine of ‘being’ and doctrine 
of ‘appearance,’ in Plato as that of idea and phenomenon, and in 
Aristotle as that of the supralunar and the sub-lunar world— 
acquires in the Middle Ages the formulation of natural light and 
revelation; and finally receives, in modern times, the form of the 
opposition between vérités éternelles and vérités de fait. Instead 
of the authority of dogma, there has appeared the autonomy of 
human reason. But every age, even the most revolutionary, has 
the tendency to stiffen into a dogma; so that revolutionists have 
their fanatical dogmatists as much as the reactionaries have. 
The rebellious triad—Humanism, Renaissance and Reformation 
—has no doubt, in solid phalanx, helped to open the way for the 
natural light of human reason as against the supernatural light 
of revelation, if not intentionally, yet in effect. But it im- 
mediately announced a new dogma: the infallibility of human 
reason. The authority of the Church creed is removed only in 
order that the autonomy of human reason may be proclaimed. 
And this struggle between authority and autonomy, which 
effects the transition from the mediaeval age to modern times, has 
been expressed by no one more clearly than by Wilhelm Dilthey, 
in a series of articles on the history of philosophy which appeared 
in my Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 

In the transition from the dogma of the Church to the dogma 
of reason the following subconscious psychological process takes 


1 Dr. Stein is the editor of the Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 
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place. The medieval Church, as the guardian of supernatural 
light, assigns to human reason hard and fast limits that must not 
be overstepped. ‘Your natural light, understanding,” it says, 
“‘may only move within the two boundaries of the Old and the 
New Testament. Truth has been found. God has proclaimed 
it to the Jews in the Old, to the Christians in the New Testament, 
and to the Mohammedans in the Koran. If you wish to illumine 
truth with your natural light, nothing stands in your way, seeing 
that supernatural light can but be benefited when strengthened 
by the illuminating power of natural light, but only on one con- 
dition, namely, that you accept God as the only gateway of truth. 
Either reason follows this path, or no path at all. Every other 
path is closed to it once for all.” 

But now human reason met with the same fate as Kropotkin 
in the Peter-Paul fortress. In his autobiography, Kropotkin 
narrates how, during his incarceration, he gave sole atten- 
tion “‘to preserving his physical vigor.’’ For this purpose he 
paced rapidly back and forth in his cell one thousand and 
fifty times, which made a day’s march of two miles. This exer- 
cise kept up his physical strength. And now if one carries 
this procedure from the physical to the mental sphere, and 
translates bodily exercises into dialectical! ones, one gets an 
approximately correct view of the work of scholastic philos- 
ophy. Human reason was not allowed to quit the prison- 
cell of ecclesiastical dogma. But within these four walls it 
might, in order to exercise its powers, walk to-and-fro a thousand 
times a day. And this it did. He who finds himself compelled 
by the course of his studies to work his way through this litera- 
ture, soon recognizes the gait of these spiritual ruminants—this 
intellectual treadmill, an endless to-and-fro, a thousand repeti- 
tions, distinguished only by small shades of personality. But 
the Nemesis of world-history is always at work making breaches 
in these prison walls. As Kropotkin preserved his physical 
powers, so did the Scholastics exercise and strengthen their 
spiritual powers through daily logical gymnastics. This forced 
to-and-fro march on beaten paths produced in them a remarkable 
refinement. Their instrument, the intellect, was sharpened and 
polished. Their art of disputation, which in subtlety and 
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acuteness, in fineness and elegance, not only yields nothing to 
that of the dialectical athletes of ancient times, the Sophists, but 
frequently even excels them, improved their mental powers to 
such an extent that in the thirteenth century the Scholastics 
began, by means of this delicate instrument, daily sharpened 
anew, to undermine their confining prison walls. The free 
thinkers at the Sorbonne in Paris, the nominalistic Scholastics in 
England, the Averroists among the Arabs and in Padua, the 
followers of Gersonides among the Jews, all employed human 
reason, refined by Scholastic philosophising, to bore through the 
walls of dogma, till they succeeded in peeping, as through a 
keyhole, at that which lies beyond dogma. 

Here new horizons opened before thinkers. Ways to truth 
appeared of which the Scholastics had never dreamt. God is no 
more the only door to truth, as had been so long assumed. 
Rather, two new gates are opened, through which the philosophy 
of modern times seeks to force its way to truth. The one is 
called Mind, the other Nature. The first we characterise as 
rationalistic and idealistic, and, since Kant’s day, as dogmatic 
philosophy (Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz); the second, as realistic, 
empirical philosophy (Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, the philosophers of 
the English Enlightenment, the French Encyclopaedists, Hume). 
In the former, Nature is derived and deduced from Mind; in the 
latter, on the other hand, Mind is distilled out of Nature. There, 
Nature is logicized, completely deduced from ‘‘ Reason;"’ here, 
on the other hand, is Mind naturalized. There, one proceeds 
(methodologically considered) deductively; here, inductively. 
There, one erects a cult of reason; here, a cult of fact. There, 
one holds absolutely and exclusively to the sovereign human 
spirit, whose autonomy, reliability, and unconditional as well as 
limitless capacity are maintained with the rigidity of a dogma; 
here, one is content with attending to facts, observing and group- 
ing methodically, grasping and classifying reality in its connec- 
tions, in short, reducing all truth to objective reality. For the 
idealist, that is true which can be proved mathematically; for 
the naturalist, that which can be observed and described as an 
actual phenomenon of nature. The new creed of the idealist is 
therefore Mind (ratio), and the new evangel is mathematics. 
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} The new creed of the realist, on the other hand, is Fact (res), 
reality, and its new gospel is—since the days of Leonardo da 
Vinci, Kepler, Galileo, and Newton—physics. 

These two gateways of truth, mathematics and physics, proved 
to the scientists of modern times to be wide enough for a part of 
truth, but too narrow for the whole of truth. If, for instance, to 
know, as Comte says, is savoir pour prévoir, then we can no doubt 

#discover from mathematics and physics what is and what must 
be; but we can never discover what should be. The descriptive 
natural sciences catalogue and make an inventory of the three 
realms of Nature, according to class, type, species, and genus, as 
they actually are and present themselves to our senses. The 
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inductive natural sciences, on the other hand, construct the 
; eternal relations among the forces of Nature, and organize, 
according to the mathematical method, the existence of things, 
‘so far as it is determined by universal laws.’’ The former thus 
determine what is actual in Nature; the latter group and classify 
. the constant relations of natural forces to one another, and find 
. the formulas for what is necessary, 7.e., what is necessary for 
thought. What man should do, however, he can learn neither 


i from mathematics nor from physics. Thus, Mind and Nature 
: give only partial truths; they throw light upon what is and must, 
but not upon what should be. 


We humans are, however, primarily acting, and only secondarily 
thinking, beings. It is of incomparably greater importance 
and value to us to know what to do or to avoid than to gain an 
insight into the connection of natural processes. Kant calls this 
the primacy of practical over theoretical reason. Whether the 
universe is composed of atoms or energies is a question which 
affects our instinct for knowledge very much; but our individual 
life is not at all affected by it. We could regulate our relation 
to the universe equally well according to the one conception or 
the other. It is otherwise with questions of ‘should.’ With the 
answer to these questions stands or falls our personality. Man 
requires at every moment of his conscious existence standards of 
behavior, sign-posts, norms, by which to regulate in every 
particular case his actions and his relations. These norms the 
medizval Church fixed for its devotees, and they preserve their 
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validity wherever the deep-rooted respect for a supernatural 
origin of these norms has maintained itself undiminished. 

In our culture-system, however, there are large sections of the 
population who fundamentally reject any super-rational source 
for the fixing of standards of human behavior. Not a few of our 
generation refuse to consult inspired legislators, who lived 
thousands of years ago and carried on their beneficent work in 
other climes and times, under essentially different historical and 
cultural conditions. Yet even these advanced persons require 
some criteria of action, else they fall into licentiousness and 
anarchic caprice. If, however, neither theology nor mathematics 
and physics afford them directions for their actions, they are 
compelled to look about for a new gateway to truth, and this 
fourth and last gateway is History. 

Nature, as we have emphasized before, is the kingdom of laws, 
History, the kingdom of ends and values. Since all should is 
equivalent to is in the future, to the realization of a willed con- y 
dition and a purposed end, human ends cannot be obtained and 
derived from nature, but from history. I should do that which, 
in the first place, will further my self-preservation, and, over and 
above this, the preservation of the species. What has elevated 





in this case the human race—civilized, tempered, 





my species 
ennobled, advanced it, I can never learn from mathematics or 
physics, but from history in its widest sense, in the sense, namely, 
of the universal history of human culture. This is the great 
laboratory of the student of mind. If we survey that group of 
actions of preceding generations which have benefitted the life of 
the race, served to maintain and elevate it, and if we exclude 
those which have proved pernicious, reactionary, and destructive, 
we obtain by the aid of these reflexions criteria of our own con- 
duct. We should do whatever has been proved by history to » 
preserve the species, to further the interests of the race, to elevate 
the human type. On the other hand, we should refrain from 
whatever history has proved corrupt and injurious, disintegrative 
and destructive, retarding or hindering the welfare of the race. 
Droysen has expressed this thought in the following words: 
“History is the self-knowledge of mankind, its self-certainty. 
It is not light and truth; but is the seeking after them, a sermon 
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about them, an inspiration to them.”” Universal history as the 
highest teacher of mankind, this is the summit of the hopes and 
dreams of the historical school as well as of the “mental history 
movement”’ of our time. 

Wilhelm Dilthey has been called ‘‘the philosopher of the his- 
torical school.”” We believe we have presented in the above ac- 
count the meaning and justification of that which has, ever since 
the days of Winkelmann and Herder, Savigny and Niebuhr, 
Jakob Grimm and Béckh, Burke, Guizot, and Tocqueville, gone 
by the collective name “historical school.’’ Our analysis of the 
psychological process, in which we try to reveal the inner neces- 
sity that has led to the origin of the historical school, does not 
claim to have indicated with chronological accuracy the only 
effective causes of the origin of the school. We are rather fully 
conscious of offering here only a psychology of the historical 
school as we picture it to ourselves and as we wish to reproduce 
it in the reader’s mind, in order to evaluate truly the position of 
Dilthey as a philosopher of the historical school and a leader of 
the mental history movement of the present day. 

We propose to describe here in brief outline the philosophical 
attitude of Dilthey towards the historical school. When the 
gate of history to the knowledge of truth was opened, the first 
restless spirits seized upon the new discovery in impetuous haste. 
Bodin, Bossuet, Montesquieu, Turgot, Condorcet, and especially 
the Italian Vico in his Scienza nuovo (1725), worked without 
limit the mine of the philosophy of history. Their fancy grew 
wings with which they flew into the ethereal region of the most 
daring dreams of the metaphysics of history. In their youthful 
joy of discovery, they thought they had found the laws of history, 
and by way of these laws come into possession of the key to the 
world-riddle. It was the dream of a God in history—one of 
those premature metaphysical generalizations in which the 
history of literature, that cemetery of human ideas, is so uncan- 
nily rich. God was sought at first in the Church, then in the 
human spirit, then in nature, and lastly in history. And thus 
there arose in the philosophy of history a new kind of metaphys- 
ics, which Dilthey, who makes a vigorous assault upon all 
metaphysics, seeks remorselessly to drive out from every nook 


and corner. 
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But likewise did the naturalistic sociology of Comte, Mill and 
Spencer find in Dilthey its keenest and most outspoken critic. 
These positivists confound, as Herder did before them, nature and 
history, the kingdom of laws and the world of ends and values. 
Out of protoplasm and cellular nucleus they tried to deduce 
what man ought to be. According to them, man is, even in his 
behavior, only a segment of the whole of Nature and is therefore 
subject to the general world-laws and not to special laws of ends. 
This naturalism finds its crudest expression, in sociology, in that 
organic conception of sociology once dominant, as founded by 
Spencer and sanctioned by Schaeffle. 

In the eyes of Dilthey, sociology is no less metaphysics than is 
the philosophy of history; only, it is there a question of natural- 
istic and here of idealistic metaphysics. Dilthey has casually 
let fall these much discussed words: “This superstition, which 
subjects the works of the historians to a secret process in order 
alchemistically to transform the concrete substance found in 
them into the pure gold of abstraction and to compel History to 
yield up its most precious secret, is just as grotesque as ever was 
the dream of an alchemist nature philosopher who hoped to 
extract from Nature her magic word.” 

To this metaphysics Dilthey opposes a psychology and 
epistemology of history. The epistemologist is in his eyes the 
legitimate successor of the sceptic. Dilthey represents the stand- 
point of introspection based on an epistemological illumination 
of history. And just as every thinker proceeds at first critically 
and negatively from his own standpoint, in order to build the 
sub-structure for his own contribution, and then to justify posi- 
tively its existence as a logical necessity, so does Dilthey destroy 
with a sure hand all metaphysics, in order to provide room for his 
psychology and epistemology. The analysis of the facts of 
consciousness is the highest principle of his doctrine. Inner 
experience supplies for him the firm foundation of his thought. 
All experience is determined by the conditions of our conscious- 
ness. From this centre, by means of the special sciences, rays 
must be sent to the periphery of the universe. The right of the 
mental sciences to existence must, therefore, be maintained, and 
their province must be determined over against that of the 
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natural sciences, as has since been in large measure accomplished 
by Windelband and Rickert from the standpoint of the philosophy 
of norms. The historical school to which Dilthey belongs 
requires a psychological grounding and epistemological founda- 
tion, which Dilthey had intended to supply in his Jntroduction to 
the Mental Sciences. The positivists, Comte and Mill, he points 
out, distorted historical reality through arbitrary adoption of 
the methods of natural science. Not through the door of Nature, 
but through that of History does one enter the realm of the 
mental sciences. Only historical introspection prepares for a full 
comprehension of philosophical introspection (epistemology). 

The French and English positivists (Comte, Mill, and Spencer), 
against whom Wilhelm Dilthey was the first among the Germans 
to enter the lists with the whole weight of a training in universal 
history, have, according to him, erected only an emergency 
structure which is no more tenable than the bold speculations of a 
Schelling or Oken about Nature. Nature, however, is dumb. 
Only “‘the power of our imagination throws upon it a gleam of 
inwardness and life.’ It is also for us only external, not internal 
like society, which we experience in ourselves. ‘‘ The waterfall is 
composed of homogeneous, colliding particles of water; but a 
single sentence, which is after all only a breath from the mouth, 
convulses the whole living society of a continent through a play of 
motives in a multitude of individual units.’’ It is, consequently, 
a great mistake to try to construct the mental sciences after the 
pattern of the natural sciences. On the contrary, the temptation 
would seem to be much more direct for the naturalist to explain 
the essence of nature on the analogy of social facts, which are 
more familiar because created by us. For _ socio-historical 
reality forms the point of departure for all knowledge. The 
knowledge of the totality of this reality, Dilthey calls the most 
general and final problem of the mental sciences. 

The principal objection which Dilthey raises against the 
Hegelian philosophy of history and sociology of the type of 
Comte and Spencer is to the effect that metaphysics lurks in all 
of them. They, therefore, do not represent real sciences at all; 
their problems are insoluble and their methods false; they 
misconceive, moreover, the relation of the historical sciences to 
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the other special sciences. Hegel’s ‘world-spirit’ and even 
Schleiermacher’s ‘reason’ are abstract ideas, which spread their 
gray net over the historical world. It is worse still with the 
naturalistic metaphysics of history of Comte and of his interpreter 
Mill. Dilthey recognises Comte’s law of the three stages 
(fetishism, metaphysics, and positivism) as a real discovery, 
although in this Turgot anticipated Comte. He is also sympa- 
thetic with the relation of dependence of the historical succession 
of events upon their logical order, as disclosed by Comte. Kant 
had thought along similar lines before him. But he cannot 
accept the confused and indeterminate general ideas which 
Comte applied to the historical process, the “stony generaliza- 
tions’’of Comte. These outlines he compares to “ brick buildings 
which imitate, by means of whitewash, the blocks, columns, and 
ornamentation in granite which can only be produced as the 
result of long and patient labor upon a brittle substance.’’ It is 
all “metaphysical fog,’’ which is nowhere denser than in Comte, 
who transformed the Catholicism of De Maistre into the silhou- 
ette of a hierarchical government of society by science. 

Here we cannot refrain from interpolating two observations. 
We do not like to see the Caesaro-popism of Comte, which 
belonged to the last period of his creative activity—a period 
which was at least dimmed by the preceding spiritual darkness— 
exploited as an argument against the author of the Course of 
Positive Philosophy. The position of Dilthey as against Comte, 
whose philosophy had neither a psychology nor an epistemology 
for its base, is so strong that it can very well renounce such an 
easy triumph. Further, it is a fair demand of the sense of justice 
not to treat Mill, after his break with Comte, as a mere train- 
bearer of the French positivist. The recent publications of 
Lévy-Briihl, moreover, throw ample light on this point. Of 
course, we have no intention here of weakening the arguments of 
Dilthey against sociology; for we are here concerned only to 
exhibit Dilthey’s philosophy in its essential features. We believe 
we have revealed the negative-critical part; mental science must 
be freed from vassalage to the methods of the natural sciences. 
At the same time, however, the logical connections which relate 
the separate sciences within it to one another must be revealed, 
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for the “isolated philosophy of the spirit is a ghost; the separa- 
tion of the philosophical view of historico-social reality from 
positive reality is a pernicious inheritance from metaphysics.” 

As Kant has opposed a ‘critique of pure reason’ and Avernarius 
a ‘critique of pure experience’ to all previous dogmatism, so 
Dilthey begins his epistemological foundation of the mental 
sciences with a critique of historical reason, #.e., of the faculty of 
man to know himself and society and the history created by him, 
Formal logic, methodology, and epistemology are subjected, 
for this purpose, to a strict examination in the light of their his- 
torically effective forms. Against empiricism, on the one hand, 
and speculative idealism, on the other, the standpoint of intro- 
spection, of inner experience, is firmly held, historically developed, 
and demonstrated as the decisive counter-argument to all 
metaphysics. It is true, every metaphysical system is necessary 
in its place and time, #.e., logically justified; but viewed under the 
glass of introspection all metaphysics appears as an historically 
limited phenomenon. Metaphysics cannot explain the world- 
connection without falling into inconsistencies. It inevitably 
becomes involved in antinomies. Its instruments of thought, 
substance and causality, are neither transparent nor capable of 
unambiguous definition. Therefore, exactly as in the case of 
Hegel and Comte, it isinferiortoreligion. But religious life is not 
for Dilthey, as it was for them, a passing phase in the evolution of 
mankind; for though it represents its experiences, by psychological 
necessity, in the symbolic language of myth and dogma, it is the 
“permanent basis of intellectual evolution.’’ In this view, 
Dilthey is akin to Feuerbach. 

The self-disintegration of metaphysics, to which is devoted the 
historical portion of the Introduction, with its fine perception of 
details and its large view of the whole, leads to this, that all meta- 
physics “is struck dumb.”” Materialism, pantheism, monism, and 
idealism are promptly “stunned”’ by the irrefutable sceptics. 
Concepts like force, atom, molecule are for most scientists only 
a system of auxillary constructions, with the help of which to 
explain the conditions of the given state of things in a connection 
which is clear for thought and useable for life. If Dilthey had 
not written this sentence a quarter of a century ago, we would not 
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be surprised to hear our modern nature-philosophers, Ostwald, 
Mach, or Stallo, speak in praise of it as the newest view. That 
object and cause, substance and causality are but ‘ideas grounded 
in experience,’ is a conception which our modern energists can 
find in Dilthey. Anything else, he thinks, lacks legitimacy of 
origin. The same is true of atom, force, orlaw. Natural science 
confines itself to partial contents of the external reality and does 
not attain to a unitary connection of all the conditions of existence. 
Whereas the philosophers of the past spoke of substantial forms 
or matter, the physicists of today set up natural laws and mass- 
particles, and the Darwinians speak of forms, species, and genera 
of nature—metaphysics pure and simple. These are only other 
expressions for the repressed inner purposiveness. But if one 
remembers the historic fate of the most revered of all metaphysi- 
cal concepts, t.e., substance and causality, Dilthey, in agreement 
with Kant, assures us, as the last word of his Introduction: 
“Metaphysics as science is impossible.”” Every metaphysician 
only reproduces his ego, as Aristotle already asserted against 
Plato’s doctrine of ideas. He exhibits at bottom only a gigantic 
reflection of his own self. ‘‘The metaphysical spirit beholds 
itself in fantastic magnification, in a second face, so to speak.” 
Consequently, the epistemologist who investigates this self 
becomes the legitimate successor of the sceptic. Epistemology 
is thus, as it were, the euthanasia of metaphysics. 

In a story of great beauty adapted from Novalis, Dilthey 
arrives at this conclusion: If the soul seems to succeed in behold- 
ing the subject of the natural process itself, stripped of its veil, it 
finds in this its own self. If only Feuerbach had lived to see the 
appearance of the Introduction! Here anthropomorphism, as 
the prime source of all our forms of thoughts and values, is 
exposed at a still deeper level than is done by Feuerbach. Cham- 
berlain and Keyserling at their profoundest touch Dilthey. Not 
only myth and religion, but even metaphysics is nothing but an 
idealization and generalization of human race-properties which 
we substantialize, objectify, and set up as our ‘second self.’ 
Here, however, the thread breaks off. The positive develop- 
ment of epistemology is lacking. 

We get a faint and distant glimpse only of that philosophical 
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new land which Dilthey has set out to discover, but has not quite 
conquered for us. If I interpret correctly the features visible to 
us, I find them in the sentence: “Thought can find no other 
connection in reality than a logical one.’ If it be given to 
Dilthey to carry his monumental work to a completion, he may 
succeed no better than Kant, who, having destroyed metaphysics 
as a science, subsequently gave shelter to it again in the form of 
the ‘metaphysical need.’ But our sensitive, delicately strung 
poet-philosopher, who more than anyone else responds to lyrical 
waves of thought, will replace the hard ‘ metaphysical need’ of 
Kant by the softer ‘indissoluble metaphysical temper.’ My 
historical authority for this assumption is no other than Wilhelm 
Dilthey himself. After metaphysics has become permanently 
mute to him, there still appears a trace of something like longing 
in the following sentence, which we quote at the same time as a 
sample of the style of the great linguistic artist: ‘‘ But from the 
stars there rings out, even to us, when the stillness of the night 
approaches, that harmony of the spheres, of which the Pytha- 
goreans said that only the noise of the world could drown it, an 
indissoluble metaphysical temper which is at the base of all 
arguments and will survive them all.” 

The richest philosophical product of our time is that collective 
work which we owe to the combined labors of the professional 
philosophers, Die Kultur der Gegenwart (The Culture of the Present 
Day). In the volume entitled Systematische Philosophie, the 
leading German systematic philosophers have expressed them- 
selves synoptically on their respective specialities. Thus, 
Wilhelm Dilthey has dealt with ‘‘The Essence of Philosophy;” 
Alois Riehl with “Logic and the Theory of Knowledge;” 
Wilhelm Wundt with ‘‘Metaphysics;’’ Hermann Ebbinghaus 
with “Psychology;’’ Rudolf Eucken with “The Philosophy of 
History;” Friedrich Paulsen with ‘ Ethics,’’ and Theodor Lipps 
with “‘Aesthetics.”’ 

Wilhelm Dilthey’s introductory chapter on ‘‘The Essence of 
Philosophy” gives the collection its character. Philosophy is 
for him the doctrine of the world-view. By philosophy or 
doctrine of the world-view is to be understood, first of all, with 
Plato and Kant, the reflection of the spirit upon all its modes of 
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behavior. Whereas the sciences of experience seek to reveal 
portions or phases of reality, philosophy since Comte aims to 
comprehend the whole of reality and thereby to build up, through 
the logical connection of all the sciences, a system of perfectly 
unified knowledge. This logical connection, which Comte as- 
sumed but did not prove, especially since, in his system of positive 
philosophy, a psychology is no less wanting than a distinctive 
logic, is to be established only through inner experience. For 
this reason, philosophy has been called by Beneke and Lipps ‘the 
science of inner experience or mental science.’ But even this 
definition does not satisfy Dilthey. The object of the mental 
sciences consists, according to Dilthey, in the reality of the 
experiences themselves given in inner perception. In _ his 
beautiful book, Erlebnis und Dichtung (Experience and Poetry), 
Dilthey has pursued this trend of thought from the side of poetry 
(Lessing, Goethe, Hélderlin, Novalis). Here, however, Dilthey 
deals merely with the definition of philosophy itself, which, in 
contradistinction to the separate sciences, has for its problem the 
solution of the riddle of the world and of life. In the historical 
solution of this problem, it shows itself as a permanent function 
in the system of ends in society and, indeed, as that function 
which reveals a “‘uniform situation in society.’”” These systems 
of ends Dilthey designates by an expression which has been 
naturalized in the language, namely, ‘systems of culture.’ As 
art and religion, so also does philosophy belong to the structure of 
society. ‘‘For in the co-existence of persons and succession of 
generations, general ideas, standing in relation to the riddle of 
the world and of life, are joined in a system of ends.” He who 
analyzes philosophy, therefore, must, according to Dilthey, find 
the types of world-views and recognize order in their formation. 
The types of religious philosophy are gradually translated into 
conceptual thinking and thereby affect the philosophical world- 
views. With art in general and poetry in particular, philosophy 
shares a greater mobility and freedom. Its object is the world. 
To grasp the value, meaning, and significance of this world, and 
that in the form of conceptual thought—this task it has ack- 
nowledged from the beginning of historically authenticated 
thought. And however much Dilthey may reject metaphysics 
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as a science, he cannot deny the claim of philosophy as a priveleged 
member among the culture-systems, nay, he must actually declare 
that conceptual thought proceeds to the highest generalizations, 
rises to an architectonic whole culminating in a single peak, and 
even contains within itself the ‘reference to an all-comprehending 
connection and the establishment of a final principle.’’ If we, 
however, once admit a single world-principle, a world-reason 
especially, a world-end or a world-cause, then we cannot for long 
escape the eternally tempting siren song of the ‘metaphysical 
need.’ 

This ‘metaphysical need’ must be taken account of also by 
social optimism. The only qualification is that I recognize it 
independently of any metaphysical hypothesis. I have here 
sketched an outline of the meaning of history regarded indepen- 
dently of any metaphysical standpoint, except the assumption 
that history is proceeding on an upward course. 

LupWIG STEIN. 
BERLIN. 











THE TREATMENT OF UNIVERSALS IN SPINOZA’S 
ETHICS. 


HAT modern philosophy has its roots in the thought of the 
middle ages is too obvious a fact to be generally interesting. 
It is, however, a fact which, though accepted as a general prin- 
ciple, is politely ignored in detailed consideration of modern 
philosophical problems. Modern philosophy, with its emphasis 
on the criticism of processes of knowledge and its studied align- 
ment with the methods and conceptions of science, seems at 
times to be connected negatively rather than directly with 
scholastic doctrine. The break in the continuity of thought 
occasioned by the Reformation and the New Learning of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is frequently so emphasized 
as to imply that modern philosophy has overcome and annulled 
the problems and controversies of the medieval doctors. I am 
not here concerned to oppose this general conception. It is 
obviously true that every development of thought is at once a 
direct outcome of that which precedes it, or it could not be 
rationally connected with it, and a reaction against the preceding 
thought, or it would not be differentiated from the earlier con- 
ception. It seems worth while, however, to try to trace in 
modern thought some of the more obvious reappearances of 
those conceptions and controversies which are usually charac- 
terized as medieval and scholastic. 

The issue between realism, in the scholastic sense, and nominal- 
ism formed a vital problem from the time of the revival of the 
monastic schools under Charlemagne until scholasticism, ex- 
hausted in the struggle against its self-imposed fetters, was found 
inadequate to the demands of the broadened experience of the 
Renaissance. Starting from the question as to the nature of 
genera and species, stated in most provocative form by Porphyry 
in his commentary on Aristotle, and following in part the lines of 
the parallel discussion in Greek thought and partly the very 
different trend determined by the theological associations of 
medieval thought, the controversy continued, with the advan- 
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tage now on the side of the realist and now on that of the nomi- 
nalist, until the issue was closed for orthodox scholasticism by the 
authoritative statement of Thomas Aquinas. That this con- 
clusion, subtle and carefully balanced as it was, did not com- 
pletely solve the problem is obvious from the revival of nominal- 
ism, on the one hand, by William of Ockham, with its continued 
predominance in English thought, and, on the other hand, the 
prevalence of mystic doctrine asserting the fundamental reality 
of absolute unity, both within the bounds of the Catholic Church 
and beyond it in various heterodox communions. 

The solution of this problem as stated by Aquinas, on the basis 
of distinctions drawn by Abelard, consisted mainly in an analysis 
of the conception of the universal into the two notions of abstrac- 
tion and universality. All real existences as found in nature are 
particulars; the abstract qualities which are the foundation of 
general notions exist in these particular individuals. The 
abstract quality as we know it is, according to Aquinas, identical 
with an actual character of the real object, but is a most inade- 
quate interpretation of the richness of, reality involved in even 
the slightest of real existences. The universality, on the other 
hand, which is equally involved in the concept of a universal, is 
not, like the abstract quality, found in the individual object. 
It is the work of the mind reflecting on the quality and extending 
its application to an indefinite number of objects. The abstract- 
ness corresponds to a real fact, the universality exists only in the 
reflecting mind. This answer to the problem was an attempt to 
mediate between the position of extreme realism, according to 
which both the abstractness and the universality exist as real 
substances, and the position of nominalism, according to which 
both the abstractness and the universality are constructed by 
mind. For the realist, the particular, whether quality or thing, 
existed only by reason of its participation in the reality of the 
universal of which it was a particular modification. For the 
nominalist, the universal existed only as it was constructed by the 
mind through a process of abstraction and generalization which 
had no correspondence with real existence. The doctrine of 
moderate realism or conceptualism, accepted as orthodox 
scholastic doctrine, denied the nominalist contention that abstrac- 
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tion is a falsification of reality and also denied the realist assertion 
that the universal is logically prior to the particular. It combined 
the realist’s insistence on the existence of typical qualities in 
particular things with the nominalist’s recognition of the activity 
of intellect in the construction of universal concepts. 

In the period of thought which followed the decay of scholas- 
ticism, these elements, which had been combined in the scholastic 
conception of the nature of universals, revealed a certain insta- 
bility of connection. The synthesis attained by Thomas Aquinas 
tended to dissolve, but not into its original elements. It is true 
that there were realists and nominalists of many types in the 
later scholastic period, and that these forms of thought have 
occasionally reappeared in later centuries. In any consistent 
formulation, however, realism and nominalism have been merely 
sporadic and not typical in modern philosophy. The accepted 
convention of modern thought has been that of conceptualism 
along the lines laid down by Aquinas. But the instability of 
that synthesis has shown itself in the tendency to treat certain 
categories from a purely realistic point of view, while holding to a 
conceptual or nominalistic treatment of others. This tendency 
is, no doubt, latent in the scholastic solution itself. Abelard and 
Aquinas for instance, while maintaining that the universal or 
general notion is the product of mental activity, still insist that its 
basis is to be found in really existing likenesses between things. 
The general conception of resemblance cannot itself be formed by 
a process of generalization from particular instances of resem- 
blance, for these in turn demand a common likeness as the basis 
for their classification. It isin later developments, however, that 
this characteristic is more clearly seen. Descartes’s conception 
of space as extended substance, for example, is interpreted in 
purely realistic fashion. It is not a general notion constructed 
by the activity of the mind on the basis of observed particular 
spaces, but is treated as a reality, logically fundamental to 
particular extended objects. These exist as modifications or 
parts of real space which is itself dependent on nothing but God. 
Without explicitly distinguishing in this way between the two 
conceptions, Descartes treats spiritual substance, on the contrary, 
from the conceptualist point of view. Minds he obviously con- 
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siders as real individuals, and the term spiritual substance is 
apparently merely a term to indicate the sum of all finite minds.' 
For Hobbes, as for later followers of the materialistic tradition, 
the underlying reality, motion, is no mere construct of the mind. 
At times, also, like Descartes, Hobbes, treats space or extension 
as a real universal. It is ‘real space,’’ independent of thought 
and fundamental to the extension of particular objects.?_ For the 
most part, however, Hobbes tends rather to consider extension as 
a property of bodies and to treat bodies, and hence extension 
itself, as fundamentally to be interpreted in terms of complexes 
of motion. This motion, which later materialists designate 
energy, is not to be considered as a class of particular realities. 
It is no mere name, no mere concept of the mind; it is universal 
and one. The laws of motion are the basis of all reality, and 
motion itself is infinite and eternal. In much of what is called 
scientific materialism, the concept of natural law is treated in this 
same realistic fashion. Haeckel, for example, writes of the ‘law’ 
of the conservation of energy with the same fervour as animates 
Anselm's references to the Idea of the Good, and Haeckel’s 
‘substance’ bears the same logical relation to particular objects 
as that which holds between Anselm’s conception of God, the 
Supreme Universal, and individual realities. In the contemp- 
orary realism of S. Alexander, the combined universal of Space- 
Time is written with capitals to indicate that it does not indicate 
a class name but a real universal in the scholastic sense. The 
unity of the reality for which the term stands is held to be 
fundamental to all its particular manifestations. It is not con- 
structed by the mind on a basis of experience, but is the presup- 
position of all experience. 

In his deduction of the categories, Kant also apparently found 
it impossible to treat the category of substance, like those of caus- 
ality, totality, and the others, as an activity of the mind. Sub- 
stance is “the permanent,” the object itself, the ‘substratum of 
all change.”’ It is not itself a relation, an expression of the 
relating power of thought; it is rather ‘the condition”’ of all 
relations.’ It is a universal in the sense in which the term was 

1 Descartes, Meditations, VI; and Principles of Philosophy, Pt. I, 51 ff. 


“Of Body and Accident,"’ Works, Vol. I, ch. viii, and passim. 
* Transcendental Analytic, First Analogy. Trans. M. Miiller. 
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understood by Anselm and Scotus Erigena, not as explained by 
Thomas Aquinas, and not in the same sense in which quantity, 
quality, and the like are universals in Kant’s general usage. In 
modern idealism the term ‘substance’ has been replaced for 
various reasons by the conception of Absolute Experience or 
Absolute Self. For idealism, law, causality, system, space, time 
are all categories, “‘entities of reason,’’ “‘conceptual con- 
structions,” which fall within experience. For the absolute 
idealist, however, the conception of Absolute Self or Absolute 
Experience, since we are not here concerned with the difference 
between these forms of absolute idealism, is not, cannot be, 
itself interpreted in nominalistic terms or in the terms of con- 
ceptualism or of moderate realism. It must necessarily, if it is to 
fill the r6le for which it is cast, be conceived in the terms of 
Platonic or medizval realism, independent of the generalizing or 
relating power of thought, since it is itself the condition of thought, 
one, individual, all-inclusive, constituting the many rather than 
constituted by them. The concept is thus parallel in form with 
the Cartesian conception of space, with Hobbes’s conception of 
motion, with the realistic conception of natural law, and with the 
conception of God which forms the basis of Anselm’s ontological 
argument. The difference in content, varying from the “ positive 
qualities’’ of the eleventh century doctor to the extension, 
motion, or law of the materialist, and the self of the modern 
personalist, does not obscure the fact that in each case a term or 
concept, which was originally applied as a general description to a 
class of particulars, has by some means been freed from such 
service and treated not as a category of quality or of relation 
but as independent reality, not as ems rationis but as ens 
realissimum. 

It seems worth while to attempt to develop in some detail the 
treatment of universals by Spinoza as an illustration of this 
tendency to hypostasize the universality of certain chosen 
categories while considering the others as products or forms of 
mental activity. Spinoza’s Ethics offers a peculiarly fruitful 
field for such investigation, both because of the wide ramification 
of its influence in modern philosophy, and because of the intricate 
inter-relations of the realistic and nominalistic tendencies in 


Spinoza’s thought. 
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Spinoza states clearly in many places his conviction that 
universals, general notions, abstract ideas, by whatever name 
they may be called, are modes of imagining, entities of reason, 
either resulting from the confusion of sense-impressions or formed 
by the mind in its effort to interpret the complexity of experience. 
Men “form abstract notions for the explanation of the nature 
of things, such as goodness, badness, order, confusion, warmth, 
cold, beauty, deformity, and so on. . .. [These] are mere 
modes of imagining and do not indicate the true nature of 
anything, but only the constitution of the imagination; and 
although they have names, as though they were entities existing 
externally to the imagination, I call them entities imaginary 
rather than real.’’' No distinction is strictly kept between 
modes of imagining and entities of reason, but, in general, uni- 
versals of objects, as man, tree, and the like, are treated as modes 
of imagining; while universals of qualities, activities and relations 
are called entities of reason. In the Cogilata Metaphysica these 
are all combined under the head of “entities of reason”’ and are 
classified according to purpose or use. Genera, species, etc., are 
modes of thought which “serve the purpose of retaining objects 
firmly in the mind;’’ modes of quantity, as time, number, and 
measure, are created by the mind in its effort to systematize and 
explain phenomena; negative concepts are simply confused 
images of positive objects.2, But whatever may be its purpose or 
use, the universal is a thing of reason, a logical entity, with no 
existence outside of the mind. ‘Universals. . . do not exist or 
have any essence apart from these individual objects.’’* “In 
Nature nothing is given except substance and modes.”’* ‘Some 
things are in our understanding and not in Nature, and so they 
are only our creation and their purpose is to understand things 
distinctly.”"5 ‘‘Abstract or general terms [are] such as we are 
accustomed to put together from particular things.” ‘* These 
terms represent ideas in the highest degree confused.”” They are 
modes of thinking or notions which we form from a comparison 

1 Ethics, 1, appendix. Trans. R.H. M. Elwes. (Works of Spinoza, Bohn edition, 
Vol. II, pp. 79 ff.) 

2Cog. Met., I, 1. Trans. H. H. Britan. (Spinoza on Descartes’ Philosophy, 
Appendix, p. 117 and passim.) 

* Ibid., Il, 7. 

* Tbid., II, 1. 

5 Short Treatise, 1, x. Trans. A. Wolf. 
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among one another of individuals.’ In the Cogitata Meta- 
‘entities 


‘ 


physica, Spinoza presents a discussion of some of these 
of reason"’ which is interestingly suggestive of Kant’s deduction 
of the categories. Unity and plurality, true and false, good and 
evil, are classified as transcendental terms, an epithet which is 
applied in the Ethics to general terms such as ‘being,’ ‘thing,’ 


9 


‘something.’ 2 Opposition, order, relation, diversity, connection, 


’ 


conjunction, and others are defined as notions which arise from 
comparison of objects.* Part and whole, likewise “‘are not 
true or real entities, but only ‘things of reason,’ and consequently 
there are in Nature neither whole nor parts.’’* Number is 
relative to the point of view. ‘‘We do not conceive things under 
the category of numbers unless they have first been reduced to a 
common genus. ...A thing cannot be called one or single 
unless there be afterwards another thing conceived which agrees 
withit.”’® Privation is not a real thing but is ‘merely a state of 
want (mera carentia) which is in itself nothing: it is a mere 
entity of the reason, a mode of thought,’’ a comparison of an 
object as it is with our imagination of the object as we may think 
of it. Contingency and possibility also are not real qualities of 
existing things. They are terms which indicate simply our lack 
of complete knowledge. We call things contingent when ‘“‘we 
find nothing [in their essence] which necessarily asserts their 
existence or excludes it.”’ In like manner we call things possible 
when we are not able from our limited knowledge of the order of 
the universe to tell whether or not they are a part of that order.’ 

In connection with his polemic against the superstition of free- 
dom of will, Spinoza criticizes the conception of the various men- 
tal activities as having other than classificatory meaning or value. 
“There is in the mind no absolute faculty of positive or negative 
volition, but only particular volitions, v7z., this or that affirmation 
and this or that negation.”"* ‘‘ Because man has now this, now 

1 Ethics, 11, 48, schol.; 40, schol.; IV, preface. 

? Ibid., II, 40, schol. 1. 

* Cog. Met., I, 5. 

* Short Treatise, I, ii. 

* Letter to Jarig Jelles,"" Works, Vol. II, p. 369. 

*“ Letter to Blyenburgh,” Works, Vol. II, p. 339. 


’ Ethics, IV, def.’s 3 and 4. Cf. II, 31, 36, 44. 
5 Ibid., II, 40. 
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that volition he forms in his soul a general mode which he calls 
Will . . . and because he does not adequately distinguish the 
real things from the things of Reason, he comes to regard the things 
of Reason as things which really exist in Nature.’’! Understand- 
ing and emotion are simply general terms under which we 
classify certain forms of ideas. ‘‘ Thus the intellect and the will 
stand in the same relation to this or that idea, or this or that 
volition, as ‘lapidity’ to this or that stone, or as ‘man’ to Peter 
and Paul.’ Since the nature of emotion involves the nature of the 
object affecting the body “there are as many kinds of . . . emotion 

. as there are kinds of objects whereby we are affected,” 
and there is therefore no “‘faculty”’ of loving, hating, desiring and 
so forth, but simply a general notion “put together from par- 
ticular things.’”* 

The basis for denying extra-mental reality to good and evil is 
that of their essential relativity to purpose. ‘‘As for the terms 
good and bad, they indicate no positive quality in things regarded 
in themselves, but are merely modes of thinking, or notions 
which we form from the comparison of things one with another.” 
““By good I mean that which we certainly know to be useful 
to us.""® Since the same thing may be at the same time both 
good and evil, Spinoza argues it cannot in itself be either good or 
evil. 

In the Short Treatise, the Principles of Descartes’ Philosophy, 
the Cogitata Metaphysica, and in some of the letters, the attributes 
of God, goodness, wisdom, mercy, power, unity, and other 
properties, are treated as entities of reason, modes of thought 
which cannot properly be attributed to God as he really is. 
“The power and properties of infinite substance are not dif- 
ferentiated per se, but only by reason.’’* Unity is essentially 
relative to plurality, and both are ways of conceiving things, not 
qualities of things themselves. Eternity, infinity, unity, im- 


1 Short Treatise, I1, xvi. 

2 Ethics, I, 48, schol. 

* Ibid., III, 56. 

4 Ibid., II, 48, schol. 

5 Ibid., IV, preface and def. 1. Cf. Short Treatise, I, vi, and I, x. 

* Principles of Descartes’ Philosophy, 1, vii, schol. Cf. Cog. Met., I, 3; Il, 5; 
Short Treatise, 1, vii; ‘Letter to Jarig Jelles,"’ and others. 
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mutabilty, simplicity are distinguishable only by reason. In the 
Ethics this qualification of the attributes of God is less carefully 
made. It is asserted that God is one, infinite, eternal, free, 
indivisible, and unchangeable, not simply in respect to our 
understanding but in reality." 

While strongly insisting that these categories of quantity and 
quality, of being and relation, are not real distinctions in things 
but modes of thought, Spinoza opposes no less strongly the posi- 
tion of extreme nominalism. ‘‘ Those who say that the entity of 
reason is nothing, however, are not less in error’ than those who 
confuse these rational entities with real beings. “If you seek 
for some meaning for these terms apart from the mind, you find 
nothing; but if we understand by the term a mode of thought, 
then it signifies something real.’’? And it must be emphasized 


‘ 


that a mode of thought is not “something lifeless like a picture 
. . . [but] the very act of understanding.”’ It is an “activity of 
the mind.’’* The work of selection, comparison, classification, 
and organization by which the mind orders its own content is not 
dependent on the caprice of choice, but is an aspect of the very 
life and essence of the mind itself. This description of the 
categories as the spontaneous activity of the intellect differenti- 
ates the conceptualism of Spinoza from the somewhat static in- 
terpretation of the medizval thinkers, and allies it more closely 
with the doctrines of some of the English thinkers of the seven- 
teenth century. In this respect Spinoza, like More and Burthog- 
ge, provides interesting illustration of the pre-Kantian develop- 
ment of Kant’s doctrine of the categories.‘ Spinoza and More, 
however, while sometimes implying the codperation in knowledge 
of the two factors of mental conception and sense-perception, 
seem to recognize much less clearly than do Burthogge and Kant 
the necessary interdependence of these elements. 


We have lingered long enough, perhaps, on the “entities of 


reason.”” It is time to consider those universals which Spinoza 


1 Ethics, 1, 11-21, passim. 

2 Cog. Met., I, 1. 

* Ethics, 11, 43, schol.; and def. 3, expl. 

*Cf. Henry More, Antidote against Atheism, I, v, 2; Immortality of the Soul, I, 
ll, 4, and II, 1m, 9-11; Enchiridion Metaphysicum, XX, 7; Richard Burthogge, 
Organum Vetus et Novum, sections 9 to 12 incl. 
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treats according to the traditions of realism, those which are not, 
in his thought, mental conceptions, ways of conceiving reality, 
but are the fixed and eternal things of reality itself. First of 
these, of course, is Substance. Substance, or in terms more 
favored in recent philosophy, ultimate reality, is, according to 
Spinoza, not a word to indicate the systematizing activity of the 
mind, but is that which exists in itself, independent and unlimited. 
Correlative with the definition of substance as self-existent, is the 
description of the conception of substance as that which is 
formed independently of any other conception.' The category 
of substance is not dependent for its meaning on purpose as are 
the categories of quality, such as good and evil. It is not, for 
Spinoza, the result of the confusion of images, as are the “‘trans- 
cendental”’ terms, such as ‘being’ and ‘thing’; or the result of our 
ignorance of the natural order of the world, as are contingency 
and possibility. It is an independent concept, which is in itself 
the knowledge of an independent reality. Substance, in Spino- 
za's usage, corresponds accurately to the Supreme Universal as 
conceived by the medizval realist. For Anselm the Supreme 
Universal is “that than which no greater can be conceived,” or 
God,? as for Spinoza it is, in similar fashion, “that which is in 
itself and is conceived through itself,’’ Substance, or God. 
Anselm argues in the Monologium that all good things are good, 
and all great things are great, and all existing things exist, through 
that which is good in itself, great in itself, and self-existent; and 
that that which is good in itself, that which is great in itself, and 
that which exists in itself are necessarily one and the same. In 
similar fashion Spinoza argues that particular things exist only 
through that which exists in itself, and that substance, the self- 
existent, is necessarily one. For Spinoza, as for Anselm, the 
starting point of philosophical thought is the concept of absolute 
and independent reality; the working out of that thought is the 
attempt to determine the nature and attributes of substance, 
so conceived, and to deduce from it necessary conclusions about 
the nature and attributes of dependent and finite things. The 
natural accompaniment to this realistic conception of substance 
1 Ethics, I, def. 3, and prop.’s 6, 7, 8. 


? Anselm, Proslogium, II, III. 
* Ethics, 1, 24, cor., and 14, cor. I. 
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is the ontological argument for the existence of God. Since God 
is defined by Anselm as the greatest of all realities, that through 
which all things exist, and by Spinoza as substance with infinite 
attributes, it is obvious that to question the existence of God 
would be to question the validity of that fundamental conception 
of independent reality. The Platonic realism of the middle ages 
and the absolutism of modern philosophy are alike based on the 
assertion which Spinoza placed at the head of the axioms of the 
Ethics: ‘‘Everything which exists, exists either in itself or in 
something else.””! The distinction between substance and modes 
is a distinction of reality, not of reason. Distinctions of quantity 
and quality, of genus and species, and of many kinds of relation 
are relative to human purposes, Spinoza insists; but the distinc- 
tion of substance and mode is absolute, unchangeable, fixed eter- 
nally in the nature of reality. That which is substance from one 
point of view can never from another point of view be treated as a 
mode. That which is in any sense a mode, which can be con- 
sidered in any connection as qualifying something other than 
itself, must never for any purpose be treated as substance. 

The realistic treatment of substance naturally brings in its 
train a correspondingly realistic treatment of the attributes and 
qualities of substance. Substance is infinite, eternal, indivisible, 
one, necessarily existent, cause of all things, characterized by 
thought and extension, and also by infinite attributes unknown 
to us. Throughout the Ethics the distinction between infinite 
and finite is treated as an absolute, not a relative or dependent, 
distinction. In letters to Christian Huyghens, this distinction 
is interpreted as synonymous with that between indeterminate 
and determinate, since ‘‘determination implies nothing positive 
but only a limitation’’ or negation.2. According to the interpreta- 
tion given in the first chapter of the Cogitata Metaphysica, finite 
and determinate would be modes of thought, non-being imagined 
positively as an image of some real being; while infinite or 
indeterminate would remain as a positive quality of real being. 
In similar fashion eternal and necessary are to be considered as 
real attributes, not really distinguished from each other but each 


1 Ibid., I, axiom I. 
* Works, p. 356. Cf. p. 354. 
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really distinguished from its correlate, though these correlates, 
being temporal and contingent, are not real qualities of real 
being, but are entities of reason. Time is a measure of quantity, 
a product of imagination. Duration is existence conceived thus 
“abstractedly asa. ..form of quantity,” whileeternity is existence 
as it really is in the nature of God,' where eternity and necessity 
are one.! ‘‘It is in the nature of reason to regard things, not as 
contingent, but as necessary. Reason perceives this necessity 
of things truly—that is as it is in itself. But this necessity of 
things is the very necessity of the etergal nature of God; there- 
fore it is in the nature of reason to regard things under this form 
of eternity.’’? In consequence of this combination of a realistic 
treatment of substance with a nominalistic or conceptual treat- 
ment of other categories in Spinoza’s thought, there is a rather 
wide divergence of meaning in his consideration of the character- 
istic attributes of reality depending on whether they are con- 
sidered as applied to God or as applied to the creatures. Thought 
and extension as applied to finite things are mere modes of 
thought; as applied to God, they are fixed and eternal things, 
“the sons of God.” Thought, understanding, mind, intellect, 
when used in regard to human experience, have, like other 
general terms, a classificatory meaning and value. What really 
exists is not understanding, volition, emotion, thought, but 
particular ideas, volitions, and feelings. The particular facts 
are logically prior in our experience to the general terms under 
which they are ordered and arranged. Thought as an attribute 
of God, however, is fundamental, logically prior to its manifesta- 
tions.* The transition from thought as a real and eternal attri- 
bute of substance to thought as a class name, an entity of reason, 
is made for Spinoza by means of the intervening concepts of the 
infinite idea of God and the infinite intellect. Of these, “infinite 
idea"’ seems to indicate God’s knowledge of himself and to be 
realistically treated; while “infinite intellect,’’ since it is said to 
be constituted by all finite minds “taken together,” and to 
belong to natura naturata rather than to natura naturans, should 
perhaps be considered as a purely general term, not real but 
1 Ethics, 11, 44, 45. Cf. Improvement of the Understanding (Works, I, p. 40). 


2 Ethics, U1, 44, cor. 2, dem. 
3 Ibid., I, 10; II, 4. 
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rational.' Thus infinite intellect would mean the sum of finite 
minds, or rather of particular ideas, since, as applied to finite 
consciousness, mind or understanding indicates a certain group 
of particular ideas which are the real existents, the modes of 
substance. But whether this be the correct interpretation of 
these terms or no, it seems clear that they cannot serve to bridge 
the gap between thought, conceived as a real universal prior 
to the particulars which are its manifestation, and thought or 
understanding, nominalistically conceived as a name for a class of 
similars, the product of the classifying tendency of the human 
mind. Spinoza’s analogy between the two meanings of intellect, 
infinite and finite, and the two meanings of “‘dog,’’ the heavenly 
constellation and the barking animal, does not from this point 
of view seem out of place or exaggerated.’ 

A similar distinction exists between extension as applied to 
substance and extension as applied to finite things. Like thought, 
extension as an attribute of substance is infinite and eternal, one 
and indivisible. It is the realized power of God, the expression 
or manifestation of his nature, the existence which everywhere 
and in every particular corresponds to the thought of God.*_ For 
Spinoza there can be no real distinction between outer and inner, 
essence and existence, thought and extension. The outward 
expression has meaning only as expressing the inner idea, the 
inner idea means simply that which is expressed in the outer 
manifestation. The correlation between them is so absolute as 
to be not correlation proper, but identity, for “‘a mode of exten- 
sion and the idea of that mode are one and the same thing, though 
expressed in two ways.’’* Like the infinite idea of God in the 
mode of thought, motion in matter is a real existent. Motion in 
matter and understanding in the thinking thing “‘have been 
from all eternity and to all eternity will remain immutable.” ® 
On the other hand, extension as applied to physical things is a 
form of quantity, a mental construct, a category of thought. It 
is divisible, measurable, indefinite rather than infinite. It is the 

1 Ibid., 11, 3, and schol.; I, 31; V, 40, schol. 

* Ibid., I, 17, schol. 

* Ibid., 11, 2, 13, schol. 15, 


* Ibid., II, 7, schol. 
* Short Treatise, 1,9. Cf. Ethics, 1, 21; Il, 13, lemmiata. 
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sum of all extended things, derived from particular sense-impres- 
sions by comparison and classification. This abstract conception 
of quantity or extension has no applicability to real being; it is 
simply our way of dealing with our chaotic and multitudinous 
impressions. 

From the realistic point of view, the universal—substance, 
cause, goodness, thought, quantity, or whatever it may be—is 
real, individual, fundamental to the particulars. The particulars, 
from this point of view, are not realities subsumed or classified 
under the head of the universal; they are the partial expressions 
or manifestations of the underlying reality expressed by the given 
universal. From the point of view of nominalism,’? the universal 
has no reality independent of the particulars to which it is applied 
except that of existing as a thought or constructive activity of 
some mind. It indicates always a certain group of particular 
existents, classified in a certain way for a certain purpose. On 
this basis, that which, from one point of view, is good may be 
evil from another point of view; that which, for purposes of one 
discussion, is real may be, for purposes of another discussion, 
unreal; that which is, for one science, substance may with perfect 
legitimacy be treated by another science as mode; and the stand- 
point from which one point of view is considered as higher or 
more ultimate than another would simply involve a different 
purpose, or express a different attitude, since the validity is 
always relative to the purpose involved. In medizval phisophy 
the opposition between realism and nominalism was a conflict 
between opposing thinkers, of whom some held that all universals 
are prior to their particulars, while others held that all universals 
are logically subsequent to the particulars to which they apply. 
In modern philosophy, on the other hand, the opposition between 
realism and nominalism has been that of varying treatment of 
different universals by the same thinker. Spinoza, in spite of 
his avowed conceptualism, has treated substance and its attri- 

1 Ethics, 1, 15, schol. Cf. Cog. Met., I, 1. 

* The finer distinctions of extreme nominalism, moderate nominalism, concep- 
tualism, terminism, and the like, are not here important. The broad term 
‘nominalism’ is used in opposition to ‘realism’ to indicate the theory of the logical 
priority of particulars over universals, and the verbal or conceptual nature of the 
latter. 
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butes as real, not conceptual, universals, and has set forth the 
distinction between substance and mode, between ultimate 
reality and dependent reality, as an absolute distinction, not 
relative to purpose or to point of view. Not only so, but at the 
heart of his nominalistic treatment of other universals there has 
been the assertion of likeness and difference as real distinctions 
on the basis of which the entities of reason have been constructed 
by the intellect. For Spinoza, as for Abelard and Aquinas, for 
Ockham and Hobbes, the genera and species according to which 
objects are classified have their foundation in a realistically con- 
ceived universal of likeness in things themselves. Whether the 
objects so considered are themselves conceived after the fashion 
of idealism or materialism or some intermediate theory is not 
here important. 

It would seem, then, as if we have to choose one or the other of 
two alternatives. Either realism in the treatment of some 
universals is an essential and unavoidable point of view, asserting 
itself even in the attempted denial of it, and leaving us to decide 
for ourselves which universals we shall choose to consider real and 
which we shall regard as modes of thought, relative to purpose; 
or realistic and nominalistic points of view are completely cor- 
relative to each other, equally relative to the specific universe 
of discourse under discussion and the purpose for which the dis- 
tinction is drawn. In the latter case, in regard to any particular 
discussion or any particular limited field of thought there would 
be certain universals which would be realistically treated and 
others which would be treated according to the nominalist or 
conceptualist tradition, but there would beno ‘tabooed’ cat- 
egories, no ultimately real universals. 

FLORA ISABEL MACKINNON. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 
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THE UNIVERSE AND THE REAL WORLD. 


N his discussion of this topic, in The Meeting of Extremes in 
Contemporary Philosophy, Chap. 11, Bosanquet points out an 
ambiguity in the use of the word ‘real.’ ‘“‘ Everything that is,” 
he says, “we should naturally argue, must exist; and everything 
that exists must be real. But . . . the epithet ‘real’ inevitably 
has the effect of suggesting a contrast with something unreal, 
which, however we interpret it, must fall, we should suppose, 
within the universe which includes everything. Thus the real 
world, prima facie, contains less than the universe;’’! for, as 
thus conceived, the universe contains all things, ‘physical, 
mental, and logical, propositions and terms, existent and non- 
existent, false and true, good and evil, real and unreal,” ? since 
all these in some sense are. Indeed, that not only ‘fancy’ and 
‘error’ are, but that even the ‘non-existent’ in some sense is, 
would appear from the consideration that these terms refer to 
some aspect of experience, else would they be meaningless. 
There would be no point in correcting an error that no one had 
made, in decrying a fancy which no one entertained, or in denying 
the existence of that which in no sense is, and whose existence or 
non-existence is, therefore, not in question. Hence, as Bosanquet 
puts it, ‘the essential point is made when we have noted . . 
that the universe must be taken to include both the real and the 
imaginary. . . . Cancel the imaginary, and how much of it is 
gone! It is then certainly changed; and, we are tempted to say, 
is changed much for the worse.”’ ? 

Here, then, is the paradox—of a ‘universe’ that contains 
more than the ‘real world’—which Bosanquet seeks to solve, 
following Green, by holding that “thought always qualifies a 
real, though not always rightly;”* in other words, that “all 


1 The Meeting of Extremes, p. 28. 

2 Holt, The New Realism, p. 372. Quoted by Bosanquet, op. cit., p. 29. Cf. 
Holt, The Concept of Consciousness, pp. 21, 33; also chap. xiii. 

3 Op. cil., p. 30. 

‘“*This may be not really that, but it is always really something."’ Jbid., p. 35- 
I have taken Bosanquet to mean that the ‘universe’ includes all these ‘reals’ of 
thought; but that they fall within the ‘real-world’ only when rightly qualified. 
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affirmation, though it is about a real, is conditioned by the 
special basis or limitation or reservation under which it is neces- 
sarily made; [though] . . . its dependence on these bases and 
limitations habitually passes out of sight, [so that] truth is con- 
tinually being claimed as absolute or complete for assertions and 
appearances which are only true under very special conditions.”’ ! 
Thus—to illustrate—the image in the mirror is a real image, and 
‘unreality’ is predicable of it only if one supposes it to have the 
solidity and spatial position which it only appears to have. So, 
also, of dreams and the fictions of the poet’s and the dramatist’s 
arts: they are real, except that they may be taken for what they 
are not. In this sense, then, everything whatsoever is real; the 
universe and the real world are one and the same. But the ‘real 
world’ of popular thought, says Bosanquet, “‘falls within it, as 
a special construction or convention, attached to my present 
and waking body; and the very nature of this basis of attach- 
ment shows to demonstration how arbitrary, though unavoidable, 
is our selection, out of all the worlds we experience, of that 
which we shall set up and observe as real par excellence, and the 
standard for all the rest.”’ ? 

Bosanquet consequently finds he cannot follow Russell in the 
view according to which “‘it is of the very essence of fiction that 
only the thoughts, feelings, etc., in Shakespeare and his readers 
are real, and that there is not, in addition to them, an objective 
Hamlet.’’* Russell’s position would seem to consist in denying 
that imaginary and unreal objects even are, and in “restricting 
reality to ‘the real world,’”’’ which he seems to take “as the 
world of actual sense-data (or sense-percepts?).”’ ‘‘Thus,” says 
Bosanquet, ‘“‘the whole notion of a number of words, such as 
worlds of dreams or worlds of imagination or other worlds . . . is 
radically swept away.’"’* The difference, however, between 
Bosanquet and Russell is not, I think, fundamental. For 
Bosanquet has already assured his readers that although all 
affirmation is about a real, yet it is made under special limitations. 

1 Ibid., p. 36. 

* Ibid., p. 30. Italics mine. 

* Russell, Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, p. 169. Quoted by 


Bosanquet, op. cit., p. 40. 
* Op. cit., pp. 38, 39. See also p. 44. 
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And the special limitation under which we assert the reality of 
Hamlet is just this, that Hamlet is really a dramatis persona in 
one of Shakespeare’s plays, but never was real flesh and blood as 
was Napoleon. Hamlet is, indeed, an influential figure, com- 
parable to Napoleon himself. His influence may yet prove 
more lasting and more universal, and therefore more real. But, 
while both Hamlet and Napoleon are ‘real,’ they are not so in 
the same sense, but each in his own peculiar relation to the ‘one 
real world.’ Bosanquet’s objection turns upon Russell’s right to 
limit the word ‘real’ to the world of sense, a limitation which he 
has already characterized as “arbitrary’’ though “unavoidable.” 
But if unavoidable, how is it also arbitrary? We shall see later 
that the choice of the sense-world as the starting point for our 
construction of reality is not so arbitrary as it seems. Here it is 
sufficient to point out that it is only in the sense of ‘belonging to 
the sense-world,’ that Russell and Hoernlé, if I understand 
them, deny the ‘objectivity’ of Hamlet. This is, however, a 
question more of terminology than of essence. Bosanquet 
recognizes the construction of the sense-world as unavoidable; 
and Russell admits the value of the world of imagination. The 
one, however, refuses to limit the word ‘real’ to objects of sense; 
the other regards as illegitimate its extension to include imagina- 
tion. But the important point is not which of these worlds we 
shall call ‘real’ and which ‘unreal.’ Whatsoever be the names 
we call them by, the important thing is to determine how they 
are related the one to the other. 

Bosanquet, however, in speaking of a “number of worlds ’’— as 
in the passage quoted above—leaves us uncertain whether we 
are to regard them as codérdinately real, or as constituting a 
hierarchy of reals included in and dependent upon the one real 
world of which they are parts: this latter view is the one we 
would expect him to hold, but it is the former which his words 
suggest. And Bradley, certainly, whom Bosanquet quotes 
sympathetically, would seem to regard them as codrdinate; and 
not as codrdinate merely, but also as independent. ‘‘Suppose,” 
he says, “that there are other minds, which, in their waking 
lives, start from a basis other than that of my waking self, is it 
impossible that their worlds should be better and more real than 
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mine? . . . Suppose that in hypnotism, madness, or dream, my 
world becomes wider and more harmonious than the scheme 
which is set up from my normal self—then does not, I ask, what I 
dream become at once a world better and more real?”’! One 
might urge that in such a case our task is, not to determine 


which of these worlds is the “‘more real,’’ but to demonstrate 
their relation to each other and therefore to the ‘one real world.’ 
But this is not Bradley's approach to the problem; for he holds 
“that, to speak in general, they [t.e. dream bodies] have no 
working connection with our environment;’’ and not only does he 
seem thus to regard them as disconnected from our waking 
world, but he further refuses “to conclude that [therefore] these 
, 


bodies have no world of their own,” since such a view “goes,”” he 


thinks, ‘‘ beyond our knowledge.’”’? Are we, then, free to imagine 
at will any number of worlds which go “ beyond our knowledge,” 
but which might perchance be better than our own? Such a 
process would, you would think, have neither limit nor purpose. 
But not so does it seem to Bradley; for he speaks of “‘the thought 
of other, of even an indefinite number of other, unknown worlds and 
lives’’ as serving to “keep this truth before our minds”’ that “my 
life and world, as mere existing facts, have no value.’’ * 

‘indefinite number of other 


But if we are free to posit an 
unknown [and disconnected] worlds,’’ what becomes of the uni- 
verse as a coherent, an all-inclusive, system? Bradley’s Absolute 
is, it is true, beyond all merely human thinking, and therefore 
does not, I suppose, need to include the variety of our human ex- 
perience in any system whose coherence is patent to the merely 
human intellect. But Bosanquet does stand for the coherent in- 
clusion of finite experiences in the Absolute. Philosophy, he ar- 
gues, should not only “assign validity to the heterogeneous dis- 
tinctions in question,”’ but should also order and connect them 
“in such a way as to transmute them from an unaccountable con- 
geries into a system with a connected structure.’’* It is, then, 

1 Bradley, Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 464. Quoted by Bosanquet, op. cit., p. 32. 

2 Ibid., p. 464. Quoted by Rosanquet, op. cit., p. 49. 

* Ibid., p. 466. Quoted by Bosanquet, op. cit., p. 50. Italics mine. 

‘Op. cit., p. 33. Bosanquet quotes a number of passages which indicate the 


general recognition of coherence as a test of reality. Russell: “It is only the 
failure of our dreams to form a consistent whole, either with each other or with 
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just in so far as these various worlds are neither independent nor 
coérdinate, but take their relative places in the one real world, 
that the universe can be at the same time ‘all-inclusive’ and also 
‘coherent.’ 

We see, then, the word ‘real’ used by Bosanquet in two 
distinct, but not necessarily opposed, senses. In the first sense 
everything is real which can be an object of thought. ‘‘ Whatever 
is thought,”’ he asserts, quoting Professor Stout, ‘‘in so far as it is 
thought, is therefore real.”” And again, in his own words, 
“Reality you must have, as long as you have thought.’’! But 
this does not mean that for Bosanquet every object of thought 
is real in the same sense. ‘“‘Every idea,”’ he tells us, “‘in its way, 
subject to one or another reservation or condition or abstraction, 
qualifies the real. The point is to determine by its content in 
what mode or subject to what condition its qualification is to be 
taken.’’? When, therefore, instead of taking everything as it 
stands as real, we use the word ‘real’ to suggest a contrast with 
something ‘unreal,’ we are using it as a criterion not of existence 
merely but of coherence; and it becomes our task, in this case, 
to determine how each and every possible world coheres with 
the rest and therefore with the one real world. In this second 
sense, then, every object of thought is real im so far as it occupies 
its proper place in the whole; and we can now speak of a hierarchy 
of reals and of degrees of reality—phrases which are meaningless 
when used of mere existence. 
waking life, that makes us condemn them" (p. 31). Gentile: “‘We are not per- 
fectly sure of the external reality, and before we can accept it have to fit it in with 
the whole web of experience which belongs to the subject"’ (p. 32). Bradley: 
“We believe . . . their content [i.e., of dreams and madness] to be more narrow 
and less consistent,"’ and for this reason “‘regard such states . . . as irrational 


and take their deliverances as unreal"’ (pp. 48, 49). Italics mine. 
1 Ibid., pp. 41, 43. This view must not be confused with subjective idealism. 


The Italian Neo-Idealists’ conception of “creative thought which, in its self- 
production, is reality,”” (p. 59) Bosanquet rejects. ‘‘We all know,” he admits, 
“that all experience comes to us through responses of mind, by which it weaves a 
web or constructs a fabric."" But, he adds, “‘this is not to say that nature is not a 
great positive experience, in which minds are carried out of themselves and made 
the vehicle of a spirit which they do not individually create and confer, but from 
which collectively they receive instruction and inspiration"’ (p. 61). Bosanquet’s 
idealism, if it must be named, would be objective idealism, though he prefers to 


call his system of thought “‘speculative philosophy.’ 
2 Op. cit., p. 48. 
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There is, however, a third use of the word ‘real,’ but one which 
Bosanquet has characterized as “arbitrary, though unavoidable”’: 
the identification, namely, of the real with the world of sense-data. 
Now, as to its arbitrariness, we have to note that the world of 
sense is popularly regarded as real, in contrast with the worlds of 
imagination and of dreams, and of mathematical and metaphysi- 
cal speculation, just because it is a world whose coherence is, to 
the unsophisticated mind, prima facie apparent. Aesthetics 
and psychology may show how the worlds of fiction and of 
dreams cohere with the world of common-sense. And specula- 
tion may point out incoherencies even within that world, and 
thus compel thought to build up systems in which these may be 
overcome. But the point to be borne in mind is that the man of 
common-sense believes in the reality of the world which he can 
see and touch, not because man is inherently materialistic, but 
because that world seems to be, on first inspection, the most 
coherent of the worlds offered. And we must, furthermore, 
bear this also in mind, that the worlds of imagination and of 
dreams and of speculation must accept the world of sense as the 
“unavoidable . . . standard for all the rest’’ in this sense that 
they must cohere with it, whether as finding their place in that 
world, as enlarging its borders, or as taking it up into a more 
inclusive system of reality. It is therefore startling to find 
Bradley condemning the assumption “that our waking world is 
the one real order of things.’’' He does admit that “ within limits 

such an assumption is necessary.’’ For, as he says, “‘if I 
am to live at all, I must act; and, if I am to act, it must be on the 
world which comes to me here and now as given. I cannot will 
myself away into another sphere. . . . I must start from what I 
find, now and here, in feeling and perception; I must from this 
basis construct what I call the real world of facts and events; 
and for most purposes I must accept at least this order as real.” 
But he cannot forego the supposition that “there is a higher 
reality, doubtless, beyond all fact and event;’’ although, he adds, 
“it is within my own world that this higher world must realise 
itself forme. . . . In any case for myself a ‘real’ world other than 
my own is useless. It is on my world, and on that alone, that 


9 


my ideal life can be built.””? If, however, this is the only world 


10). cit., p. 464. 
* Idid., pp. 465 f. Quoted by Bosanquet, of. cit., pp. 49, 50. 
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in which I can live and act, then I must, not for ‘most purposes’ 
only, but for all, accept this world as real. A “higher reality’ 
which is discontinuous with this world is but a tantalizing 
even if I could flee to it in imagination (which is, 


’ 





makeshift 
ex hypothesi, impossible) in order to escape the brutal facts of the 
world which here and now is; for I must come back from that 
world only to find this harder to bear, unless, indeed, my excursion 
into the world of imagination—into Alice’s ‘Wonderland,’ say— 
shall have had some psychologically tonic effect, in which case 
it has proved not to be discontinuous with this world after all. 
Nor can this “higher world”’ be “ beyond all fact and event’’ and 
at the same time realize itself for me “within my own world.” 
For if it is to realize itself in my world, not only must my world 
and it have somewhat in common, but I must be able to perceive 
what within my own world there is of the higher, else I could no 
more know that there is a higher than the dog can know that his 
sense-world is not the highest manifestation of reality. 

We may conclude, then, that there is only ‘one real world.’ 
But we have found three senses in which the word ‘real’ is used: 
(a) of any ‘object of thought’ whatsoever; (6) of the ‘world of 
sense perception,’ including those scientific extensions and 
interpretations which have become public property; (c) of the 
‘coherent system’ in which it is the ideal of speculative thought 
to find for every item of experience its proper place. Let us, for 
convenience’ sake, speak of these three uses of the word ‘real’ as: 
(a) the subjective, not as implying any theory as to the subjective 
nature of reality, but merely as indicating that whatever, for any 
person, is an object of thought—including dreams, errors, 
fictions, ideals, etc.—is to be taken by him into account in any 
systematic conception of reality which he may form; (5) the 
popular, since it rests on the popularly accepted interpretation 
of reality as physical; (c) the philosophical, as satisfying the 
conception which philosophy entertains of reality as ‘“‘a system 
with a connected structure.” 

Now, that these three uses of the word ‘real’ are not wholly 
unrelated is evident on the face of things, for otherwise we would 
not use the same word to mean the three. But their relation 
will become clearer if we bear in mind that the movement of 
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thought is always away from the ‘pure immediacy’ of subjective 
reality; through a process of analysis and synthesis which gives 
us the ‘actual’ or ‘real world’ of popular thought; towards the 
‘coherent immediacy’ of the philosophically real. These three 
are, however, not three different types or parts of reality; they 
are one and the same reality differently envisaged, at different 
stages of philosophic insight. If, having visited the Louvre for 
the first time, I should take a course in the theory and history of 
art and then return to the Louvre, I would return to the same 
paintings and sculptures, only to find them changed by being 
infinitely enriched in zsthetic appeal and historical significance. 

Pure immediacy, however, is never a perceptible experience, 
but at most a conceptual abstraction. The Louvre pictures 
and statuary, even when I see them ‘for the first time,’ are 
already elaborate constructions on the basis of visual and tact- 
ual sensations. Perception, however simple, involves ‘inter- 
pretation’ of sense-data; and without such interpretation the 
sensation is not only meaningless, but does not even become an 
object of awareness. Such would seem to be the teaching of 
modern psychology. Nor, at the other extreme, is that fully 
constructed view of reality ever likely to become an object of 


human experience, in which every element—subject and object, 





mind and body, present, past and future—shall have fallen into 
its proper place, so that we immediately grasp all as one coherent 
object of intuitive perception. This Absolute Unity it is not 
given to man to perceive, but only to strive after as the ideal goal 
of all his thinking. In its fulness it could be the object, if of any, 
only of an Absolute Intelligence; although in a lesser degree it 
may become the object of the mystic in his rapture, and indeed 
of everyone who, wholly wrapped up in his task, is unconscious of 
aught but the doing. But even he is not aware of his experience 
until it is a thing of the past and he himself stands outside it. 
Thus, with ‘ petites perceptions’ and the ‘mystic’s rapture’ as term- 
imi, our conscious life consists of the transition away from pure 
and towards coherent immediacy, through a process of analysis 
and synthesis. 

The earliest classical expression of this movement away from 
‘ignorance’ toward ‘knowledge,’ is, of course, Plato’s ‘ Divided 
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‘ ” 


Line;’' the first segment of which stands for ‘“‘images,”’ i.e., for 
“shadows, and ... reflections in water and in. . . bright 
substances;"’ whose common characteristic is their dependent 
and transitory character: for they ‘are there’ only while the sun 
shines or at the moment of perception. The second segment 
stands for the physical world, “‘the whole world of nature and of 
art.” The corresponding mental states are ‘conjecture’ and 
‘belief.’ It may, however, not be false to the meaning of Plato 
to substitute, for ‘conjecture’ and ‘belief,’ two terms to which 
modern psychology has accustomed us, viz. ‘pure sensation’ and 
‘sense perception;’ for at the level of pure sensation all things— 
shadows, reflections, illusions, dreams, and ‘real things '—come 
to us as transitory contents of consciousness. Here we meet 
reality in (a) the subjective sense, or as pure immediacy. The 
discrimination of some of these ‘contents of consciousness’ as 
wholly dependent and transitory, and of others as relatively 
permanent and objective, constitutes the distinctive mark of 
sense-perception, which is Plato’s second stage. But the dis- 
crimination of ‘objects’ involves a more or less implicit recogni- 
tion of ‘forms’ or ‘qualities’ as the entities which lend perma- 
nence to the sense world by inhering in it. The explicit recogni- 
tion of these forms is Plato’s third stage, of understanding. But, 
since all perception involves interpretation or understanding, 
these two—while distinguishable as stages in the acquisition of 
knowledge, in that the one makes explicit what in the other is 
only as yet implicit—work together in constituting (0) the real 
world as popularly conceived. Spinoza has already reduced the 
stages in the growth of insight to three, but there is no inherent 
contradiction between his three and Plato’s four. Plato's final 
stage of knowledge, the intuitive grasp of ‘‘the first principle of 
everything,”’ leads us into the realm of (c) philosophic reality—the 
realm of the Platonic ‘“‘Form of Good,” of Spinoza’s Absolute 
Substance, of the Hegelian Idee. But, as R. C. Lodge points 
out, in his essay on ‘‘ Moral Validity: A Study in Platonism,”* 
the lower ‘forms’ and the highest, or ‘form of good,’ are not 
separate entities, for the only ‘‘difference . . . between a 


1 Republic, 510 ff. 
3 In Essays Presented to John Watson, Queen's University, p. 87. 
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particular Idea and the Idea of Good is the difference between 
the more particular and the more universal . . . application of 
one and the same principle.’’ The ‘Idea (or form) of Good’ is 
just this principle of Ideality, this con-ception, Be-griff, or 
holding-together of the elements of experience as together con- 
stituting not many distinct fields of reality, but one. It is 
‘Reality ’ philosophically conceived. 

Plato’s test, then—and, as it would appear from our study, the 
valid test—of reality in the philosophic sense, is coherence and 
permanence.' The ‘forms’ are not only principles of unity, but 
also principles that abide. Of coherence the test is “pure rea- 
son;"’ while the test of permanence lies, not in endlessness of 
experience—for such a test could never be applied—but in the 
timelessness of the real. He who would see true being must 
not be content to observe the changing phenomena of sense but 
must turn away the whole soul to the contemplation of the 
world of abiding ‘forms.’ He must, in other words, learn to 
perceive not merely things that come and go, but laws and 
principles that are the same yesterday, today, and forever. 

What, then, is this eternal reality whose contemplation can 
satisfy the intellect? The full vision of this reality is not given 
man to attain unto, but is the ideal goal of the philosophic 
life 


has disinterestedly given himself to the quest of truth, and by 


to be attained in some measure, if at all, only by him who 





him only towards the end of a life devoted to that quest. If, 
however, the full-orbed vision of reality is beyond the power of 
the unaccustomed eye to see, it nevertheless holds true that what 
we do see is part and parcel of reality; and, therefore, that the 


1The questions of detail involved in the theory that coherence is the test of 
truth are too lengthy and important to be treated in a paragraph or disposed of 
in a footnote. It must, however, suffice us here to point out that even empirical 
scientists have as their ideal to make the data which they are studying ‘hang- 
together,” even though they regard the theory which is to achieve this as merely 
“the best working hypothesis,’ and knowledge at its best only probability. Simi- 
larly, in a law court the testimony of a witness would be rejected, other things 
being equal, whose story does not hang-together. Coherence is, it would seem, 
for all practical purposes, the accepted test of truth. As for permanence, here 
again a witness who should testify to one thing today and another tomorrow 
would be charged with falsehood, not credited with testifying to a changing truth. 
The notion that truth itself changes is never held in practice; and even when 


advocated in theory, the theory itself is supposed to remain true. 
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limitations and distinctions of our finite experiences will, as real 
experiences, find their explanation, and not their bare denial, in 
the whole. The immediate reality of sense and the fully co- 
herent truth of philosophic thought are, as we have seen, but 
one and the same reality differently envisaged. The latter is 
the necessary though unattainable condition of the former; the 
‘universe’ of Bosanquet’s paradox, which contains more than the 
‘real world.’ In Platonic phrase, Ultimate Reality endows the 
objects of knowledge both with “the gift of being known” and 
with ‘“‘real and essential existence,’’ yet transcends both “in 
dignity and power;’’! it is neither truth nor being alone, but by 
blending transcends both. Yet it is not the Absolute of Spinoza, 
in whose Eternal Substance all attributes, by blending, lose 
themselves, as do the colours of the spectrum in the pure white 
light of the sun. The reality of which philosophy is the quest is, 
indeed, beyond individual distinctions, but only because it 
includes them all. The characteristic of orchestral music is the 
blended harmony of many instruments; yet is the leader of the 
orchestra keenly conscious not of the blended harmony alone, but 
also of the individual contribution of each instrument. Here, 
at any rate, does the ultimate reality transcend individual 
distinctions by including them. Likewise is it true that the 
mind perceives distinctions only when and because it perceives 
them all together; and, also, that the whole which is thus 
perceived is the richer because it is not abstract unity but is a 
unity of blended parts. Ultimate Reality, then, unlike Bradley's 
Absolute, is not beyond all thought, but only beyond discursive 
thinking. There is mysticism in Plato, and in any profound 
insight into reality; but it is the mysticism of the poet, not of the 
agnostic; of intuition, not of ignorance. 

But that which constitutes the essential boldness of Plato's 
thought is his identification of this semi-mystic object of pure 
thought with reality—thus posing for future generations the 
problem of a transcendent God. True, Heraclitus and Parmeni- 
des had already asserted the superiority of the intellect over the 
senses in the perception of reality; but it is a physical real with 
which they are concerned. Plato, however, boldly asserts the 


1 Republic, 509C. 
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reality of the immaterial, intangible, timeless object of thought. 
This is the highest kind of reality; in the last resort, it is the 
only thing which is real: real, not in the sense in which immediate 
experience can be said to be real, but in that sense of which we 
have already spoken as ‘philosophically real.’ 

In pursuance of his new conception of what is truly real, 
Plato conceived a transcendent world where ideal reality in its 
multiple forms eternally exists: a hierarchy of reals; or, more 
correctly, a single self-differentiating reality. It is true, as 
Plato saw, that the world which here and now is owes its existence» 
in part at least, to the presence of these reals. But—however we 
are to understand the ‘participating in’ reals by phenomena— 
when he formulated the doctrine of reminiscence, Plato evidently 
conceived of the eternal reals as capable of existing by themselves, 
independently of the particulars of sense. Against this transcen- 
dentalism Aristotle entered his protest.' ‘‘It must be held to be 
impossible,” he argued, “that the substance and that of which it 
is the substance should exist apart; how, therefore, can the 
Ideas, being the substances of things, exist apart?’’ And again, 
“What is thought to be easy—to show that all things are one—is 
not done; for by the separating of the universal from particulars 
all things do not come to be one but there comes to be a [separate] 
One-in-itself.””2 The Platonic ‘forms apart-from-things,’ there- 
fore, Aristotle replaced by ‘forms in-things.’ And this insight is 
in harmony with modern scientific thought. For we do not 
think of ‘gravitation,’ of ‘evolution,’ or of ‘life’ as entities or as 
storehouses of energies or qualities existing ‘somewhere,’ apart 
from the phenomena in which they manifest themselves. Nor, 
similarly, do we think of ‘equality’ or ‘straightness’ as existing 
apart from equal and straight things. For although no two 
things are, it is true, absolutely equal, nor is there any absolutely 
straight line in nature, yet these—equality and straightness—are 

1 We need not here enter into the question how far Aristotle's criticism of his 
master is well founded. Plato's dialogues are a search for the correct view, rather 
than an exposition of it; and the view itself grows in his creative mind, so that we 
may expect to find the view of one dialogue modified in a later. Perchance it 
was from Plato himself that Aristotle received the hint which later expressed itself 
‘'n his criticism of his master. 

* Metaphysics, I, ix, 9916; 9926. 
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not therefore mere words out of all relation to the physical world; 
they are, on the contrary, abstractions from the complexity of 
phenomena. I ignore the differences in the two paper dollars 
before me, and assert that they shall be regarded, for the purpose 
for which they were made, as equal. I ignore the breadth and 
changes of direction of the chalk mark on the board, and agree to 
regard it as tracing pure uniformity of direction. Thus, within 
the physical world does the mind find mathematical entities and 
physical laws. If the straight line which I draw with pencil and 
ruler does not, inasmuch as it has breadth and thickness, meet 
the exacting definition of geometry, the geometric line is at least 
contained within it. And, whatever else they may have in com- 
mon or in difference, equality of purchasing power the two dollars 
have. So long, therefore, as Aristotle confined himself to the 
mathematical and physical sciences, he would have little difficulty 
in maintaining the view that the ‘forms’ of things are in things 
themselves. 

But when you turn to the normative and humanistic sciences, 
your case is not soeasy. Beauty, goodness and truth, harmony, 
where are these to be found? Not in the 





justice, coherence 
phenomenal world, certainly; not, at least, in the exactitude and 
fulness of their meaning. The Venus of Milo is beautiful, but 
not beauty; for there is the beauty also of the sunset, and of the 
green grass, and of the fountain’s flow. And even in its own 
realm, of statuesque beauty, it is possible to conceive, though 
perhaps hard to imagine, a statue more beautiful; so that, as 
Plato would say, the Venus partakes of ugliness, 7.e., of lack of 
beauty, as well as of beauty. And justice? Certainly neither in 
the consequences of the Versailles Treaty nor in the resolutions 
of the League of Nations is ‘real justice’ to be found. The 
League of Nations, for those who believe in it, is the embodiment 
of a political ideal; and all sane people surely believe in the 
ideal, if not in the Genevan League, which is only an imperfect 
embodiment thereof. But where is this ideal League to be found? 
Not, as is the ideal line, by ignoring the tangents and rough 
edges of that which now exists. The ideal League, and the 
Justice it seeks to embody, are not abstractions from political 
phenomena, but are a wealth and fulness far beyond what now 
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exists. Beauty and justice do not depend upon the prevailing 
esthetic and political theory; rather is the prevailing theory 
society's present stage in the process of trying to understand what 
beauty and justice really are. Goodness and beauty and truth 
are, therefore, real, but they are not in phenomena; they are not 
‘immanent’ forms but ‘transcendent’: so, at any rate, from these 
considerations, it would now appear. And so it comes to pass 
that Aristotle, having criticized Plato for seeking in a realm of 
transcendent and eternally immutable ‘forms’ the source of 
motion and change in the physical world, and having asserted 
that ‘forms’ are in things and not apart-from them, finds himself 
compelled—by considerations perhaps similar to those adduced 


above—to assert the existence of a transcendent ‘something 
which moves while itself unmoved, existing actually, [and which] 
can in no way be otherwise than as itis. . . . On sucha principle 
depend the heavens and the world of nature. . . . It is clear, 
then, . . . that there is a substance which is eternal and unmova- 
ble and separate from sensible things.”’ ! 

But how can the Unmoved be the cause of motion? Not by any 
activity of its own; for you act for the sake of something which 
you want; but the Eternally Perfect can be in want of nothing. 
We are familiar with this point of view in Spinoza’s identification 
of Will and Intellect in God; ? and in Bradley’s similar attitude. 
In Bosanquet this motive finds expression in the idea that teleol- 
ogy, as predicated of the Absolute, does not connote purpose. 
“We cannot conceive,”’ he says, “that a perfect reality is divided 
into ends which have value, and means which a limitation of 
resources compels to be employed to realize them. Such a 
conception is drawn from the analogy of a finite contriver. 
Every purpose, no doubt, implies a subjective value, but there 
is no reason why every true value should be a purpose. . . . In 
extending the idea of teleology to the universe as a whole we are 
turning from the question whether this fact or that has the 
appearance of being contrived for a purpose, to the question 
whether the totality . . . can be apprehended or conceived as 
Satisfactory, i.e., as a supreme value.”* And the argument 

' Metaphysics, X11, vii, 1072b; 1073a. 

* Ethics, 1. Prop.’s xxxii and xxxiii, and notes. 

* The Principle of Individuality and Value, pp. 126, 127. See also The Meeting 
of Extremes, Chap. IX. 
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seems logically irrefutable: that if God is actual Perfection, he 
can want nothing, and therefore purpose nothing, nor move, 
And yet God, if he is the All, is also the source of the desires and 
the motions of finite things. This dilemma Aristotle seeks to 
escape by affirming that “the final cause produces motion by 
being loved.” For “the object of desire and the object of thought 
move in this way; they move without being moved,”’ ! and God is 
the supreme object both of desire and thought. But the object 
of knowledge and desire remains itself unmoved by the love and 
striving of which it is the passive cause. As the gorgeous sunset 
is unconscious of the wonder of the beholder, and the chaste 
statue indifferent to the admiration it arouses, so does Absolute 
Substance remain indifferent to the fear and love of his worship- 
pers. To be allowed to love is all that true love asks. Besides, 
what has the Infinite to do with the emotions of the finite; the 
Perfect with the passions of imperfection? 

But if that which moves me is not Transcendent God, but is 
the philosophic eros in my soul, then is, not God, but Eros the 
Primum Movens. Or—may we put it this way?—the God who 
moves me is not some transcendental Absolute or Perfection, but 
is an immanent Perfection that quickens and moves all things 
and fills them with desire, because it is greater than any finite 
manifestation of itself. Aristotle sought logical consistency by 
dividing the cause of motion into two: the immanent forms, 
which are the immediate source of movement; and a transcendent 
Form, or God, who is the Unmoved Final Cause of all motion, 
but not its source. The ‘forms’ partake of multiplicity and 
motion; God secures unity and immobility by being absolutely 
sundered from the world. With deeper insight did Plato see 
that the ‘forms,’ and their unity in the ‘Form of Good,’ must be 
transcendent if they are to supply a motive and goal for change; 
and must yet be immanent if they are to be the cause of motion. 

But how, it will be asked, are we to conceive a reality that is 
at the same time both immanent and transcendent? Let us 
rather ask ourselves whether it is possible to conceive a reality 
that is not both. You cannot make reality wholly transcendent 
without sundering appearance from reality, thus making of 


1 Metaphysics, 1072b, a. 
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them two reals. You cannot make reality wholly immanent 
without identifying appearance with reality, thus making ‘what 
exists only here and now’ all that is. The oak is not the acorn; 
yet isitin the acorn. In so far as it is only partly manifested in 
the present tangible actuality, is reality transcendent: its 
relationships, history, potentialities lie beyond. But the actual 
is what it is, and is recognized for what it is, only because the 
transcendent reality is also somehow within. I would not call 
the object before me an ‘acorn’ had it not the potentiality of the 
oak; nor is ‘wheat’ simply the grain in the bin, nor ‘man’ the 
individual in his present condition and age; they connote that 
and more: seed-time and harvest; birth, youth, maturity, and 
death. He who sees the actual only, does not know the actual; 
for he does not see it in its history—heir of all the past, promise 
of all that is yet to be. 

It is, however, only if we ignore the time element, that this 
doctrine, that the whole is in every part, seems self contradictory. 
The full grown oak is, certainly, not in the acorn at present; 
nor do summer and winter reign together. But the acorn at 
the present moment contains in itself the influences of the past 
and the potentialities of the future; and the earth’s present 
momentum and direction are such that the seasons have followed 
and must follow in due course. To the physical eye is each event 
merely a present fact; but the mind knows what is as ‘present,’ 
just because of the contrast with ‘past’ and ‘future,’ seeing in what 
here and now is the focus of all time and space. In this sense, 
then, is Reality timeless, not that it knows no time, but that it 
knows all; so that, far from its being true that time has no 
meaning for the Eternal, it is only for the Eternal and for one 
who shares with it this transcendence of the present that time, or 
any other thing, has any meaning at all. Reality, then, in the 
philosophic sense in which we have come to think of it, is imma- 
nent in the object before us, when we recognize that as a living 
thing, passing through the present moment and transcending it. 
It is only when we limit the object to its actuality, that is, to 
what here and now is, taking it as something fixed and unchangea- 
ble, that reality has to be conceived as transcendent, as not fully 
actualized in the object as it now is. 


25 
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If these considerations are true, we may now be in a position to 
understand why Aristotle, having perceived that the ‘forms’ 
must be immanent if they are to be the efficient source of the 
motion and change of phenomena, did then go on to posit a 
transcendent Form or God, ‘‘separate from sensible things,’’ the 
eternally immutable and inactive cause of all mutability. Is it 
not, perhaps, for this reason: that man, unable to maintain 
himself always at the level of the philosophic insight which 
perceives the Timeless God in temporal things, or perhaps never 
having attained thereto, is led to posit as the Supreme Object of 
his devotion an imaginative, and often a tangible, particular? 
And so the religious instinct constructs idols and creeds and 
ideals, and worships these, even as the patriotic instinct sets up 
the flag as symbol of the fatherland. Now, symbols have their 
valid use. Man thinks and communicates thought by means of 
words, which are not themselves ideas but symbols of ideas, serv- 
ing to point out and to concentrate attention upon the ideas 
intended. In the same way are idols and creeds and ideals the 
symbols whereby men point to and concentrate attention upon 
the Supreme Object of the religious instinct. Not, therefore, 
the construction of idols and creeds is idolatry, but the identifica- 
tion of these with the Eternal Reality they symbolize; for, as 
symbols, they have as legitimate and inevitable a use as language 
itself; they are the language of the soul. There is, also, another 
service rendered by this propensity of the imagination to construct 
symbols of God. By rare souls only and at rare moments is the 
Eternal Spirit perceived through the time garment he has woven 
for himself. For most does this intangible, immaterial, but wholly 
real Reality fade into mist and cloud. Compared with the 
immanent but intangible God, the actual world—which is 
his cloak—seems far more real. If we are materialists, it is 
because there we seem to be on solid ground. And since thought 
is carried on always in terms of words and symbols, it were far 
better that we should set up as the Word of the Eternal God that 
symbol or reflection which “bears the strongest resemblance to 
the good,”’ than that we should worship sticks and stones. 
Legitimately, therefore, in the circumstances, do we construct a 


conception of the Timeless Reality and project it into a transcen- 
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dent realm; conceiving of the Eternal Potentiality of the Real 
as if it were completed Actuality. This ‘Perfect Being’ becomes, 
then, the Object of our love, and therewith the Goal of all our 
striving. ‘The Final Cause,’’ says Aristotle, “‘ produces motion 
by being loved.” But this Transcendent Being is the creation 
of our ideals, not their cause. Their cause and creator is the 
Living God in the universe and in the human soul. 

The Transcendent Being, then, is, for each one of us, the 
highest he can conceive. But if he is, to that extent, a creation 
of the imagination, the conception of God is not a mere play of 
the fancy. ‘“‘Imagination—free thought,’’ says Bosanquet, 
“could not work unless it were affirming a basis . . . in reality, 
and building further upon suggestions arising out of it. The 
best imagination keeps its real basis most fully in view, and takes 
in so much of the universe that its depth of real content is very 
far superior to that of commonsense actuality—‘Create he can 
Forms more real than living man.’’’! Thus is the conception of 
the Transcendent God real in a higher sense than mere physical 
fact is real, because it is the projection into the ideal realm of the 
as yet unactualized potentialities of that Immanent God who is 
the quickening spirit of the universe that now is. “A real 
possibility, speaking generally,”"—I am again quoting Bosan- 
quet—‘‘is a consequent whose conditions are in part known to be 
real and none of them known to contradict reality. Such a 
possibility is not straight away as it stands a reality, because the 
supposal which completes it is not fully attached to the content 
of the whole . . . ; but all the same, it has a real position in the 
universe.””* But mind seizes upon these real possibilities and, 
in the Absolute, conceives them as if already actual. The 
beauty and the goodness and the truth that are in the world, 
imperfectly expressed, prompt man to the assertion of the Beauty 
and the Goodness and the Truth that are yet to be. It is because, 
bodying themselves forth imperfectly in the actual, they yet 
make their perfection felt and loved by man, that man asserts 
them to be more real than any temporal manifestation of them- 
selves. ‘Our life has value only because and so far as it realizes 

1 The Meeting of Extremes, p. 42. 

2 Ibid., p. 42. 
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in fact that which transcends time and existence. Goodness, 
beauty, and truth are all there is which in the end is real. Their 
reality, appearing amid chance and change, is beyond these, and 
is eternal. But in whatever world they appear, that world so 
far is real.’’! 
1 Bradley, op. cit., p. 460. Quoted by Bosanquet, op. cit., p. 50. 
L. P. CHAMBERS. 
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CRITICAL REALISM AND ITS CRITICS. 


FTER a piece of work has been done, it is usually well to let 
it cool and then come back to it for reconsideration. 
Usually a certain tension has disappeared and it is possible to be 
more objective and impersonal in one’s attitude. This freer 
relation to the work brings with it a better perspective and, 
perhaps, a truer sense of the total situation. And when this 
release is aided by the candid criticisms of other thinkers, con- 
ditions should be favorable for advance in analysis and in 
presentation. 

It is now four years since the Essays in Critical Realism came 
out, and some eight years since my little known book, Critical 
Realism, saw the light. During these years, various writers 
have shown enough interest in the movement to offer detailed 
criticisms of its principles. To some of these criticisms, my 
colleagues have seen fit to reply. Since, however, many refer- 
ences have been made to my particular essay, Knowledge and Its 
Categories, and to my treatment of the subject in Evolutionary 
Naturalism, and since, moreover, I have unmistakably stood for 
the view that the content of perception and of judgmental 
knowledge is intra-organic in its existential locus, it may be well 
to examine the current objections to critical realism. Let it be 
understood that, in what follows, I speak only for myself. 

At this time, I shall examine the objections to critical realism 
which have found expression in the writings of Reid,' Turner,’ 
Lamprecht * and Moore.‘ These critics approach the thesis of 
critical realism from somewhat different angles, though certain 
objections recur. In spite of the danger of repetition, therefore, 
I have judged it best to take up their arguments one by one and 
to look at them from both the standpoint of the critic and the 
standpoint of critical realism. 

Reid’s position is very near to that of critical realism, for he 

1 Knowledge and Truth. 

*“ The Failure of Critical Realism,”’ Monist, 1922. 


*“ Critical Realism and the External World "’, Journal of Philosophy, 1922. 
*” Some Logical Aspects of Critical Realism ", Ibid. 
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tries to do justice to the processes which mediate perception. In 
this sense he accepts the so-called ‘bifurcation of nature,’ which 
Whitehead and the new realists reject. In fact, he commends 
this aspect of critical realism.' But he believes that critical 
realism goes too far in this respect and so loses contact with the 
object of perception. ‘“‘With important reservations, the posi- 
tion, if not of common sense, that of common sense elaborately 
reinforced by scientific knowledge, is, I think, substantially 
truer than that of Critical Realism.’’* Critical Realism, he 
thinks, overstates its case; for he holds that, in spite of this 
mediation, in spite of the fact that the sense datum is a synthetic 
product, the physical object is intuited directly. The datum or 
content is not a detached essence but the physical-as-appearing. 
But what is this appearance? ‘“‘It is the emergent when matter 
hits mind.’’* Thus Reid accepts what Broad has called the 
creative theory of sensa. Sensa are products, not of body and 
objects, but of mind and body and objects. But these sensa or 
appearances are not entities. They are neither temporal nor 
spatial nor physical nor psychical nor logical. They may be 
called epistemological. 

Now, in all my thinking upon epistemology I have been trying 
to do just what Reid has in mind. I have wanted to keep as 
near to naive realism as the facts would let me. But it seems to 
me that, affirmations aside, Reid is as far from it as 1 am. He 
asserts that the mind has direct contact with the object. But he 
does not take the pains to tell us what he means by direct con- 
tact. He asserts that the physical object is intuited directly, 
that we perceive the physical, as-perceived-through-a-medium-in- 
an-environment. To be frank, I cannot help feeling that he ‘s so 
dominated by the fact of knowledge that he will not linger upon 
its mechanism and nature. 

Reid admits that the critical realists assert that they know an 
object directly, but he feels that they are not justified in making 
this claim since the content gets between them and the object. 
It is a detached essence. Call this content the physical-as- 


1 Cf. Knowledge and Truth, p. 143. 
2 I bid., p. 139. 
4 Ibid., pp. 141, 142. 
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appearing, and, presumably, you get over the difficulty at once. 
You intuit the object; your mind has direct contact with it. 
Let us examine this thesis. 

As we shall see, I quite agree with Turner, who in his critical 
essay asserts that the primary postulate of epistemology is the 
cognitive value of knowledge itself. If we are not to be agnostics, 
we must hold that knowledge does reveal the object. But, 
even so, the situation is not so simple as apprehensional realisms 
tend to assume. If naive or presentational realism breaks down 
before the facts, we must then ask ourselves the question as to 
the nature of the-actual content of knowledge and what it is 
about the object that it grasps. It was this problem which I 
indicated in the last section of my essay and in the article in 
Mind to which Reid has been kind enough to refer. My thesis 
was that in knowledge we grasp the characteristics of the object, 
such as structure, quantity and behavior. And we doso, because 
these characteristics appear or are reproducible in the content 
which is used in the knowledge claim. In all my writings I 
have championed the creative theory of sensa and have combined 
it with a particular solution of the mind-body problem which 
I have called the double-knowledge approach to the problem, and 
which is simply a more accurate interpretation of the identity 
theory, in terms of critical realism and creative novelties. On 
this point, again, I find myself in hearty sympathy with Reid. 
A content is not anentity. It is what I have called a qualitative 
variant. It is a function or process and not a thing. Iam glad 
to find Reid attacking the notion of entitative, neutral data out 
of which physical things can be constructed. 

When the critical realists say that they cannot intuit a physical 
object, what they are denying is the doctrine of neo-realism, 
that the physical object is literally open to a transparent inspec- 
tion, that the physical thing is given to awareness, or that an 
extra-bodily thing is selected. We might also add that the 
critical realists are more definitely physical realists than are the 
new realists. They accept a plus which is more than space, 
time and logical characters. But a study of this point would 
carry me too far. 

But let us come to grips with the essential difficulty which 
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Reid and, I am sure, many others experience. The critical 
realists, he says, “‘assert that the essence is the essence of the 
object, that it is the form of formed matter, that we can only 
know the form of matter, but that to know form is to know 
matter, since matter and form are one. But then the Critical 
Realists go on to talk about existence never being ‘given.’ 
What, in the name of heaven, is ‘given’ when I perceive this 
writing-desk, but the existing writing-desk itself?’’! Now, in 
my own essay I tried very carefully to emphasize the directness 
of knowledge. I would say that the writing-desk is known. 
And if by ‘given’ you mean known, it is given. Clearly, the 
prior question is the nature of knowledge. Now, the new 
realists have, on the whole, assumed that knowledge consists in 
the presence of an object to a simple mental act or to the selective 
response of an organism. This is epistemological monism. 
Epistemological dualism is the position that knowledge is more 
complicated than this, that it is mediated by and is in terms of a 
content. And it seems to me that Reid belongs here. 

Should we not distinguish two questions: (1) the grasp of 
knowledge, and (2) the mechanism and conditions of knowledge? 
It seems to me that Reid is stressing the grasp of knowledge in 
his use of intuition and direct contact. And surely knowledge 
must grasp the characteristics of its object or else it is not knowl- 
edge. Thus we agree. But how does it do this? Is it by a 
leap from organism to object? Or are there mediating processes? 
It seems to me that Reid plays fast and loose here. Why? 
Because the magic word ‘appearance,’ which is a fusion of causal 
and cognitive motives, is left insufficiently analyzed. The 
critical realist is simply more explicit in his analysis and dis- 
tinguishes more carefully between the conditions and instruments 
of knowing and knowledge itself. Thus, I would say that there 
are two directions to be distinguished: the causal, from the 
object to the knowing organism, which ends in a creative response 
of the organism; and the directed response which means and 
thinks the object in terms of the content which is an intrinsic 
element of this creative response. Though separable by analysis, 
these two processes are continuous. The causal is taken up 


1 Jbid., p. 129. 
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into the cognitive response. It is for this reason that the content 
can be regarded not as an effect merely but as an appearance. 
Its source is attached to the effect by the outgoing direction of 
the perceptual act, and so the content is taken as the appearance 
of the object, the way the object appears. And I think that we 
are justified in so taking it. If Reid agrees with this analysis, it 
seems to me that there is no conflict between his epistemology 
and mine. And I do think his emphasis is a very salutary one. 
The critical realist must be on guard against any discontinuity 
here. By the denial of intuition, then, the critical realist does 
not wish for a moment to be interpreted as denying knowledge. 
And I may point out here that all knowledge must be in a very 
real sense direct. That is, it must grasp its object. If we speak 
of indirect knowledge we refer to inference and knowledge by 
communication, 7.e. to means of obtaining knowledge. Another 
way of putting this conclusion is that knowledge must be an 
intuition, but that knowing is not. Knowing involves mediation 
by appearance or content. 

I cannot help feeling that the Santayana-Strong doctrine of 
essence has very much complicated the situation. This doctrine 
raises ontological questions which seem to me gratuitous. I can 
quite appreciate the motivation of the theory of essence, which, 
of course, goes back to Plato and Aristotle and was further 
developed by the medizval schoolmen. We must, in knowledge, 
grasp something about the object. To make of this something, 
which is to me the characteristics of the object, an entity of a 
logical type which exists identically in both mind and object 
seems a simple solution. And logical identity is supposed to 
preclude numerical difference in the case of these logical entities. 
The result is the belief in a realm of essences which get mysterious- 
ly embodied in this double way, though not all essences are 
embodied, nor any of them, perhaps, all the time. 

I must frankly admit that this doctrine seems to me to sin 
against the principle of parsimony. The epistemological situa- 
tion seems to me to demand only that the content of knowledge 
reveal the characteristics of the object of knowledge, or, to put it 
the other way, that the object appear in the content. We have 
here something epistemologically ultimate, though its conditions 
can be investigated to the full. 
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As we shift our attention from knowledge to the complex act 
of knowing, we seek the basis of knowledge in the appearance or 
content. And here is where the critical realist (and, I judge, 
Reid also) differs from neo-realism. For the critical realist 
examines the content or appearance which mediates knowledge, 
and reflectively distinguishes it from the object known by means 
of it and in terms of it. It is then that he speaks of #¢ as logically 
identical with the characteristics of the object or even as cor- 
responding to the characteristics of the object. I hold that 
thinkers who use these different expressions have the same 
problem in mind. The danger in the use of the expression 
‘corresponds’ has always been the shifting of attention from 
knowing to the conditions of knowing, and the inability which 
some thinkers have experienced of getting back to knowing 
again. As usually understood, representative perception ex- 
emplifies this inability to get back to actual knowing once 
analysis has begun. Reid sees this danger, and it makes him, 
so it seems to me, somewhat too hesitant in determining the 
status of the content or appearance. On this point I have been 
very bold. When I have said that the appearance is mental, 
I have meant that it is a presented complex within the complex 
act of knowing. The complex, structured pulse of consciousness 
is for me a variant or creation of the brain-mind. As knowers, 
that is what we are. We participate in this complex state and 
do not, except in retrospection, look at it from outside. In 
knowing, the content is not an ‘idea’ but a character-complex 
which we are assigning to an object as its characteristics. But 
the whole act of knowing is, nevertheless, a complex pulse of 
consciousness. I say it with hesitation, but it seems to me that 
Strong’s panpsychism has kept him nearer to an atomistic 
psychology than is justified by the facts, and that his doctrine of 
essences and vehicles reflects this fact. It is the old question of 
the relation of logical content to consciousness. May I point 
out that Rogers, in his recent What ts Truth? holds that the non- 
existence of essence is a mind-made fact? ! 

My task so far has been largely one of attempted clarification 
of the basic agreement between Reid and some, at least, of the 


1 Op. cit., p. 62. 
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critical realists. I would like to examine in some detail his 
discussion of truth. But here I find myself anticipated by 
Professor Taylor in his review in Mind.2 Correspondence with 
facts (elementary judgments) is a criterion of truth, as is also 
logical coherence. But the correspondence theory of truth 
comes back to the question of the basis of knowledge. The more 
explicit the content of knowledge becomes, the more clearly the 
question of correspondence arises. We grasp the object in 
knowledge because the content corresponds with the object. 
To such a position, it seems to me, the epistemological dualist 
must come. It all ends in this ultimate question, Does cognitive 
apprehension work through contents? I quote from Taylor: 
“If we had fully adequate knowledge of nature, this, I take it, 
would mean that all our propositions about nature were correct 
apprehensions of reality and that there is no ‘fact’ in nature 
which is not apprehended. Does the old formula that knowledge 
is adequatio intellectus cum re mean anything else?”” To my 
mind, what critical realism does is to grasp knowing as the 
creative act of an organism in relation to its environment. But 
we here pass to the question of evolutionary naturalism, with 
regard to which Reid has not expressed himself. 

Let me next examine the article by Turner already referred to. 

The principle which Turner applies in this criticism of critical 
realism is as follows: “If then the content apprehended in and 
through perception is never under any circumstances ontologically 
identical with the material world, realism degenerates into 
Noumenalism.”’ He argues, thus, that critical realism, by going 
to extremes, makes existent things noumenal and unknowable. 

But he also argues that critical realism founds itself completely 
on instinctive belief and does not try to justify its belief in things 
by reasoned argument. It would seem that critical realism is 
both too critical and not critical enough. 

Let us take the first point. What does Turner mean by 
ontological identity of content and thing? Since this is what he 
demands for knowledge, it is a pity that he has not defined his 
demand. Does he mean that the content must be physical 
because the thing is physical? But is not this to beg the question? 


? Mind, January, 1924. 
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What right has he to assert so dogmatically that we cannot grasp 
the characteristics of the object by means of characters which 
arise in the organism? The type of critical realism which | 
champion is certainly of this kind; and I am not at all frightened 
by representationism of the right sort. Knowledge is mediated 
by content. Knowledge can only be knowledge, though it is 
perfectly true that we must carefully investigate what it is about 
the object that we grasp. 

And what is this subjectivism which Turner holds up to 
ridicule? Merely the view that we know by means of contents 
which are subjective. It is not that we know only contents. In 
other words, his whole article is based on the assumption that 
representationism is a crazy raft. But that depends upon the 
type of representationism. On this point I am not bound to 
tradition. Representationism needs re-analysis. And I would 
hold that critical realism is essentially a reconstruction of 
representationism which does justice both to the reference and 
the mechanism of the knowledge-claim. This aspect of the case 
I have already examined in my discussion of Reid’s book. 

The objection to representationism which Turner has in mind 
is this: How can we ever cognize the agreement asserted? The 
problem is as follows: If we know things by means of contents, 
how do we know that our contents enable us to know things? 
The claim is one thing; the justification of the claim another. 
Now it seems to me quite obvious that if we know things by 
means of contents, we do so know them. We must, therefore, 
modify our terminology. If we seem to ourselves to know things, 
what reasons can we give for this belief? This way of putting 
the problem strikes me as an advance upon the old puzzle 
presented to representationism: If you can apprehend only 
ideas, and if knowledge is apprehension, how can you compare 
your idea with something you can’t apprehend? The flaw in the 
old representationism was its neglect of the actual movement and 
direction of knowledge, so that ideas tended to shut out the real 
object and to cease to be mere contents and instruments of 
knowledge. As I see it, the question confronting critical realism 
is somewhat as follows: How would you try to justify a knowl- 
edge-claim within such a system, since, by the very situation 
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admitted, you can never make a comparison between object and 
content, for the object is given only in terms of the content? My 
own answer would be of this kind: Things seem to appear or to 
reflect themselves in the contents which they control in the 
organism; and on the theory of realism they would do just 
this. The structure and behavior of things is reproducible in 
another medium because they are an order rather than a stuff. 
In the second place, my behavior is successfully guided by this 
claimed knowledge through contents; and it is hard to understand 
why there would be this successful guidance if the contents did 
not give knowledge. In the third place, the scientist is able to 
predict future occurrences in terms of this knowledge, and this 
prediction would also be hard to explain on the basis of agnosti- 
cism. In the fourth place, tested knowledge-claims harmonize 
and enable us to build up a system of knowledge which appears 
to give us insight into nature, and which connects up with 
guidance, control and prediction. Thus, ultimately, it is a 
consilience of these reasons which strengthens the critical realist 
in his belief that his knowledge-claim is justified. 

I admit that, in all this, I work within a realistic outlook. Let 
us, if we can, be naive realists. If we cannot, let us see whether 
knowledge of things by means of contents is precluded. 

As for the second line of criticism, viz., that critical realists 
found realism on instinct or faith, that is surely not true. In 
my first book, Critical Realism, I devoted much space to an 
attack upon phenomenalism. Realism is the expression of a set 
of meanings and attitudes which grow up in experience and 
without which we can scarcely introduce intelligibility into it. 
Reflection shows the basis and value of such meanings as 
externality, independence, permanence. Idealism gets what 
strength it has from the inability of thinkers in the past to pass 
from naive to critical realism. 

Finally, Turner argues that if contents are subjective, there 
could never have been naive realists.' But for contents fo be 
subjective and to be known to be subjective are, I fancy, two quite 
different things. The cognitive use of contents comes first. It 
is only reflection that decides their existential status. 


1 Loc. cit., p. 407. 
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I am glad that I can completely agree with Turner on his point 
that the fundamental postulate of epistemology is the cognitive 
value of knowledge. The recognition of this point is becoming 
common. I was, of course, concerned with the context of 
critical realism. And, for it, the cognitive value of knowledge 
demands the cognitive value of ideas or contents. 

I come now to the excellent analysis and criticism of critical 
realism which Lamprecht has given us. 

He points out, first of all, the similarity between Locke's 
teaching and critical realism. And this I would be the last to 
deny. Locke’s teaching was confused on many points, however, 
and he had not clearly worked out the character of the knowledge- 
claim. At times, the causal direction from object to organism 
engrosses him. At times, the mere cataloguing of ideas occupies 
his attention. Then, again, the Cartesian dualism gives his 
problem a false setting. We might add to this his hesitation 
between a purely subjective location of knowledge and a view 
that knowledge is a resemblance of ideas and primary qualities. 
Would it be wrong to assert that the whole thing had to be gone 
over again in the light of the problems raised by his successors, 
the decline of Cartesian dualism, the emphasis laid upon the 
organism’s active response in perception, and the better con- 
ception of the synthetic nature of consciousness; in short, that 
we must answer epistemological questions in the light of our 
present knowledge? 

The basic query which occupies Lamprecht’s mind seems to be 
this: Are critical realists better off than Locke or any one who 
tried to infer external objects from the subjective content alone? 
But this way of stating the problem is misleading. Inference 
has a definite logical meaning. It is an act in which we draw 
conclusions from recognized implications. Without implications, 
inference would be impossible. But if, by hypothesis, we began 
with subjective contents alone, we would be ignoring the knowl- 
edge-claim which is fundamental in epistemology. A logical 
character by itself has no implications. In epistemology, it 
seems to me, we must begin at the level of perception and describe 
its characteristics. We must, then, bring knowledge to bear 
upon it in order to interpret it. When we do this, we find the 
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struggle between naive realism, phenomenalism and critical 
realism immediately arising. Critical realism is, then, a theory 
which must justify itself. The point I wish to make is this, 
that from any content as such it would be impossible to infer an 
external object if the thought of an object were not already in the 
mind. Epistemologically, we begin with apparently given 
objects and work to contents. Critical realism is a reflective 
development of naive realism. And what is this gap between 
mind and object of which Lamprecht speaks? No gnostic posi- 
tion holds that there isa gap. I cannot help feeling that Lamp- 
recht is dominated by the criticisms directed against the older 
type of representationism with its inadequate analysis of the act 
of knowing and with its background of Cartesian dualism. 

We come to another form of his objection. ‘‘The premises of 
critical realism rule out the possibility of knowledge in the sense 
in which they desire it.” How can critical realists ever be sure 
that their opinions are true? What test is there of truth? 
Lamprecht speaks of Lovejoy’s excessive fury against pragma- 
tism. Surely he knows that he misstates Lovejoy’s article. It 
was with Dewey’s limitation of knowledge that Lovejoy found 
fault. And I understand that Lamprecht has himself seen 
reason to object mildly to this limitation. But, again, when will 
the majority of American thinkers who have come under the 
influence of pragmatism learn that other groups make a distinc- 
tion between the meaning of truth and the criteria of truth? As I 
have already pointed out, in my reply to Turner, I accept 
workability as a criterion of truth. But I agree with Reid that 
truth implies knowledge. To say that an idea is true is to say 
that it gives knowledge, that is, that it grasps the characteristics 
of the objects referred to. May I refer to the tenth chapter of 
Critical Realism, particularly the first page? 

Just as Turner, so does Lamprecht stress the supposed inacces- 
sibility of the object of knowledge. How are we justified in 
thinking objects in terms of these contents, since, by hypothesis, 
we can never apprehend the object otherwise? In this type of 
criticism runs dissatisfaction with the kind of knowledge we 
human beings seem to have, and a desire for an immediate 
intuition. Of course, I, too, would like to have an immediate 
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intuition of objects. But the facts seem to be against it. 
How, then, are we to test our knowledge-claims, to sift out the 
justified from the unjustified? I have already discussed this 
point. I do think that genuinely cognitive ideas must agree 
with data of observation, be coherent, guide us, give us systematic 
insight. And perception is basic for knowledge of the world. 
Turner is right in his emphasis on this point: the mechanism of 
perception would seem to justify our belief in the cognitive value 
of data of observation; but we must further test them by other 
data and by the way in which they connect with systems to 
guide us, give us insight, enable us to predict. All this is a con- 
crete, detailed, specific process with which science has made us 
familiar. But after we have applied our criteria, we accept an 
idea as true, that is, as giving knowledge; and that seems to me 
an ultimate claim. It is a tested claim, however. Thus, when 
Lamprecht quotes me to the effect that the contents in terms of 
which we think objects are structure, position and changes, he 
goes on to assert that contents of judgment “which give wrong 
opinions about the structure, position and changes of objects 
might often be accepted as irresistibly as those which give true 
opinions thereof.’ Of course, we make mistakes. The inner 
light and self-evidence are not, for me, criteria. Nevertheless, 
we do apply criteria of the sort indicated above in correcting our 
judgments. And we have good reason to believe that we decipher 
the structure and behavior of things and obtain ratios as to their 
quantity. 

If, as Lamprecht suggests, I give the impression of denying the 
possibility that nothing exists beyond subjective contents and 
essences, I would like to correct it. Critical realism is a theory 
which tries, like any other theory, to do justice to the facts of 
experience. If phenomenalism seems to some to do this I shall 
recognize this division of opinion. But I shall frankly insist that 
it does not seem to me todo so. Phenomenalism seems to me to 
rest upon an artificial analysis of experience which does not do 
justice to the distinctions and movements which characterize it 
and loses itself in a logical analysis of sense-data. Nor do I 
think that there is good reason to hold that our data are not 
cognitively significant, as the idealist and panpsychist hold. Ido 
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not concern myself here with Strong’s new type of panpsychism. 

I think that it should be clear, now, that I had no intention of 
setting affirmation in opposition to reflection. I do think that in 
perception we affirm objects, locate them, respond to them, and 
clothe them in the content which is part of this response. But, 
as I have shown, this complex should be analyzed by epistemology 
in the light of the relevant facts. All I had in mind in the con- 
trast between affirmation and inference was the traditional 
assumption that we begin with contents qualified as subjective, 
mere mental states of the Humean type, and éhen infer an 
external world. Hume's scheme is not empirical. We must 
begin with our actual experience, which is a perceiving, with its 
movement and meanings. Epistemology should not begin with 
the figments of the traditional, introspective, associational 
psychology. Functional psychology is nearer the truth. On 
this point, I suppose that critical realism is largely at one with 
Dewey and his school. The divergence is in this, that Dewey 
thinks that he can remain a naive realist and placidly assert that 
epistemology is a farce. Inasmuch as as practically all contem- 
porary English thinkers, and American neo-realists and critical 
realists hold differently, it seems to me that this contempt for 
epistemology is a sign of a closed mind. I am, however, quite 
aware that Lamprecht does not take Dewey’s attitude. 

Let us now turn to Lamprecht’s discussion of transcendence. 
When I said, “‘ Knowledge of the existents affirmed requires no 
more transcendence than does this affirmation,”’ this seems to 
him to mean two things, one of which is useless and the other 
false. If it means that in order to know an object no further 
transcendence is required than is involved in checking up in a 
pragmatic way, it does not help out critical realism. If it 
means that to know is to affirm, it is false. Now, all I meant was 
this, that knowledge is the possession of the characteristics of an 
object by means of an internal content assigned to it. We must 
unite knowledge and knowing. How do we know? In terms of 
contents which have been tested and which we regard as revealing 
the object referred to. Thus both the content of knowledge and 
the reference of knowledge—two things which go together—are 
elements of the act rather than of the object. Hence neither 
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requires a literal transcendence of the functioning brain-mind. 
The act is, of course, causally conditioned by the object. Else- 
where Lamprecht expresses amazement at my denial that there 
is a cognitive relation between mind and object. It is, of course, 
a matter of terminology; but it seemed to me important to deny 
what the neo-realists affirm, that the past and the distant can be 
literally here and now to the mind, that the mind stretches out, 
as it were, to its object. Relation is a treacherous word. It is 
better just to say that we know things, than to say there is a 
cognitive relation between mind and things. And I still wonder 
why Lamprecht finds my definition of knowledge in Evolutionary 
Naturalism so amazing. 

Ultimately it comes to this, I suppose, that I hold that a con- 
sistent theory of knowledge of the critical realist’s type can be 
worked out and that it covers the facts more adequately than do 
other theories. The burden of proof seems to me to rest upon 
idealism and phenomenalism. As for naive realists, let them 
struggle away to deny bifurcation or to establish some basic sort 
of relativism. But, in spite of Whitehead, let them not appeal to 
science as yet. Science has always been more in line with 
critical realism than with naive realism. 

Thus far I have dealt with the objections and queries of 
thinkers who take epistemology seriously. I come now to the 
consideration of the criticisms of my position offered by a group 
which does not do so, but which has developed a novel kind of 
naive realism that is proclaimed to be more naive than traditional 
naive realism. In this philosophy, so it is held, empiricism of the 
right sort has at last been found. The first disobedience of 
philosophy has been the confusion of the ‘entities and machinery 
of logical operations with the familiar things of immediate 
experience.” ! 

Now in all my writing, and I know that Moore is familiar with 
a good deal of it, I have begun with a description of naive realism 
in which I recognized the usual dominance of the relatively 
unreflective attitude. We commonly use things and enjoy 
things. There they are, a part of our surroundings which we 
can look at and handle. It is only when a problem arises that we 


1 Moore, loc. cit., p. 589. 
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begin to analyze, examine, re-interpret, find implications, etc. It 
is then that we pass to the reflective attitudeand begin to abstract, 
correlate, make hypotheses. To use the jargon of the school, 
we try to achieve a more adequate stimulus for action. And let 
us remember that this ‘more adequate stimulus’ is not what the 
physiologist means by a stimulus. It is what we have usually 
called a more adequate idea of the situation. Experience changes; 
things change in this process, because there are no things apart 
from experience. Now let me admit at once that, if I could 
remain a naive realist, this would be the sort of naive realist I 
would be. And I am quite willing to admit that epistemological 
questions do not arise in the usual movement of life. The usual 
problems are specific and practical: What kind of a thing is 
that? What can I expect it to do? I then reflect, re-construct 
my experience, and drop back into immediacy and action. 

But science tries to examine things more carefully than does 
common sense. Its reconstructions are, therefore, more profound 
and far-reaching. Take color, for instance. Common sense is 
satisfied with careful discrimination of the shade of color of the 
object. That is as far as perception by itself can assist re-con- 
struction. But science has a technique which correlates color 
with measurable waves of an electrical sort. And let us also 
point out here that science accepts the transmission view, which 
holds that the color experienced in perception is an intra-organic 
response—subjective, sensation, element in consciousness—to 
the electrical wave which stimulates the organism. I am quite 
aware that Dewey tries to squirm out of this interpretation but 
I do not see how it can be done.’ 

Now, epistemology, as I understand it, is a science concerned 
with a definite problem: What is the nature and what are the 
conditions of knowledge? And the recent movements in episte- 
mology have agreed to begin with perception as the basis of 
knowledge. What do we know about perception which throws light 
upon it? We are here in the reflective situation. 

In my own writing, I have summarized the accepted facts of 
science and added the distinctions which philosophical investiga- 


1 Cf. Dewey, Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 44. Query, what is indubitably 
‘there’ after science has made its analysis? Let Moore give his answer. 
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tion has always made. The result for me is the breakdown of 
natural realism. In the language of pragmatism I mean this, 
that the things given in immediate experience cannot be taken by 
reflection to be physical things, that a new distinction and new 
outlook is necessary. But Moore admits this. ‘It should go 
without saying that these existences with which we begin are 
not the ultimate elements of physics, or biology, or psychology, 
or any other particular science, nor are they ‘ physical’ or ‘mental’ 
or ‘true’ or ‘false.’’*! And so we march on into the reflective 
attitude within that glorious blanket-term ‘experience.’ Nowit 
is my experience that these immediate things are not quite so 
immediate as Moore supposes. They are qualified with meanings 
like permanence, independence, executive capacity. And we 
suppose that we can just ‘see’ them. Here is the specific 
problem of perception with which epistemology has always con- 
cerned itself. What is it that is given? What is the unit of 
perception? The naive realist says, ‘a thing.’ The critical 
realist says that, while this seems to be the case, reflection cannot 
accept it at its face value. The hypothesis which best accounts 
for all the facts is that perception consists of the directed response 
to a thing and the assignment, in connection with this response, 
of certain characters to the thing as its qualities. This is an 
hypothesis to explain what seems given in perception. The 
flaw in much of past theory of perception was the stress laid on 
the causal relation from the thing to the percipient organism, 
and the neglect of the response with its construction of meanings, 
its sense of externality and location. And I do think that 
Santayana, with his poetic use of essences of a Platonic sort and 
his leap of faith, has not done justice to the genetic side of 
perception. The perceptual experience is a growth which 
expresses the nature and situation of the organism. 

I cannot see, therefore, that Moore is right in holding that the 
epistemologist is guilty of ‘‘ the first disobedience,”’ any more than 
any other scientist is. It will be noticed that the critical realist’s 
treatment of perception is very similar to the traditional psycho- 
logical treatment of it. The point of difference is this, that the 
critical realist realizes the function of perception and its relation 


1 Loc. cit., p. 595. 
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to the general knowledge-problem, whereas psychology neglected 
this question. In actual perceiving and knowing, we are not 
introspective but extrospective; we are organisms alert to the 
world of things to which we must adjust ourselves. 

I was inclined to be surprised when I saw what constituted 
Moore’s difficulty as to my view of the grasp of knowledge. He 
seems to think that I oppose something called the ‘‘existence’”’ 
of an object to its “‘essence.”” I am not aware of having done 
anything of the kind. ‘What, then, is knowledge?’’ I ask. 
“It is the recognized possession by the mind of the ‘form’ of the 
thing, that is, its position, size, structure, causal capacities, etc.”’ 
The thing is structured, behaves in relation to other things, etc. 
And when I say that a thing exists, I mean that I must reckon 
with it, that it is bound up with things that affect me, that it is as 
real as I am. Existence is not so much an abstract entity asa 
class term. Existence is what exists. The point, then, is this: 
By means of data in my experience I believe that I grasp the 
characteristics of things of the sort indicated above. When 
reflection is turned on perception, one realizes that perception 
seems to be the actual intuition of an object. This appearance 
breaks down upon reflection, and the question comes to be this: 
Are the data we can discriminate in perception of cognitive value 
for the object which we still accept as out there? By its tech- 
nique, science adds to these data; but the direction and claim of 
knowledge remains and becomes more explicit. 

Now, for me, at least, knowledge is knowledge, and it is pale 
beside actual being. We are aware of this fact in our own life. 
And yet it is the ‘hing that I know; and this thing is spatial, 
changing, dynamic. This explanation of my position should be 
set in opposition to Moore’s query: “First, it is important to 
observe that Sellars puts time as well as space into the essence, 
into the content, of the physical object, as distinguished from its 
existence. With time and space and all the primary qualities 
put into the ‘essence’ what is left to constitute the ‘existence’ 
of the object?’’' I have, however, already explained my use of 
the term existence. It is not a thing or stuff. In grasping the 
characteristics of the thing by means of the content of knowledge, 


1 Ibid., p. 592. 
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we know the thing. That is the kind of a fact knowledge is, 
\ I explicitly warned against any ontological dualism between 
/ form and matter. Matter is formed matter. My theory is that 

knowledge is a substitute for the thing. To know a thing is not 
to have the thing literally given in our experience, but to have 
the characteristics of the thing given. It is, perhaps, too bad 
that we have to put up with ‘knowledge.’ But seeing what our _ | 
situation is in relation to things around us, we should rather 


congratulate ourselves that our mind-brain can go this far. 
The basic point to recognize in epistemology is this, that 
knowing is a contentual act directed on an object. It is the 
contentual act that we experience; it is the object that we know, 
. What, then, constitutes for us the physicality of the physical 
object? Just this; the terms in which it is known. And a physi- 
cal thing is known as measurable, structured, permanent, 
executive. When we come to make our experience an object or 
examine it for its own sake, we find it to be something which is 
not executive, permanent and measurable, but a complex of 
feelings and characters compresent in a cognitive act. It is 
this contrast which we all have in mind in the distinction between 
the physical and the psychical. This distinction between the 
physical and the psychical or subjective I admit. And I have 
tried to solve the mind-body problem in terms of our double 





knowledge of the organism. It is my feeling that the American | 
pragmatists try to get rid of problems or ignore them instead of 
solving them. Lovejoy has hammered away on this point, and 

I see little that I can add to his analysis." 

In conclusion, many of the points made seem to rest on mis- 
understandings; yet I cannot help but feel that the writers of 
the essays were partly responsible for these misunderstandings. 
The term datum, for example, is very ambiguous. It is for that 
reason that I have preferred to use the term content. This 
content is not something immediate, but is rather the product of 
stimulus, past experience, and discrimination. But, as Alexander 
has pointed out, the mediate is always in some sense immediate 
in the fact that it is ultimately experienced or given. Perceiving 
is a very distinctly complex experience. Both psychology and 





1 Lovejoy, “Pragmatism and the New Materialism,"’ Journal of Philosophy, 1922. ) 
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logic have so long pointed this out that I thought it hardly 
necessary to emphasize it. If 1 were to use the term essence at 
all, I would mean only a discriminated content which could be 
used in the act of knowledge as giving a characteristic of an 
object. The difference between perception and judgment lies in 
the relative explicitness of the act of knowledge. Distinctions 
which do not exist at one level have arisen for the higher level. 
And, of course, the content of knowledge has undergone a 
change. 

At another time, I hope to examine the idealist’s objections to 
critical realism as exemplified by Bosanquet. I shall then take 
up in more detail the question of transcendence. 

Roy Woop SELLARS. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Substance and Function and Einstein’s Theory of Relativity. By 
Ernst Casstrer. Authorized translation by W. C. Swasey and 
M. C. Swasey. Chicago and London, The Open Court Publishing 
Company, 1923.—pp. xii, 466. 

Neither American philosophers nor American scientists can look 
with much genuine satisfaction upon their contributions to the study 
of the methodology of the exact sciences from the point of view of 
their historical development. Only a few thinkers have produced any 
writings in this field, and these works must be characterized either as 
merely contributory to some anterior end, as in the case of Josiah 
Royce, or as concerned with some special science, as in the case of 
those few scientists who have devoted any effort to the matter at all. 
The philosopher usually excuses himself from such a task on the 
ground that he lacks the requisite knowledge of the specific content of 
the sciences in question, while the scientist is too busy with highly 
specialized groups of problems to have any leisure to devote to what 
he is apt to label as essentially ‘abstract’ and external questions. 

It is an event of no little significance, then, that, on the bicentenary 
of the birth of a thinker who considered this very field as worthy of 
the most thorough cultivation, we should be presented with a clear and 
essentially accurate translation both of Dr. Cassirer’s book entitled 
Substansbegriff und Funktionsbegriff (German edition, 1910), and of 
his supplementary study, Zur Einstein’schen Relativitatstheorie (1921). 
For what the author undertakes to do, in the present volume, is, in 
short, to learn “ what the concept is and means in its general func- 
tion.” This can be accomplished, he maintains in the Kantian spirit, 
only “by tracing this function through the most important fields of 
scientific investigation; ” and then by showing how the implications, 
here originated and developed, automatically lead back to certain logi- 
cal presuppositions concerning the nature of the concept and the judg- 
ment, which are necessarily involved in, and color indelibly, our inter- 
pretation of the nature of reality itself (p. iv). In other words, we 
have to do with a study of the very kind which, as already suggested, 
deserves much more attention than is at present accorded to it by 
American scholars. 

Perhaps we may assume that Dr. Cassirer’s works are sufficiently 
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well-known to make it superfluous to say much about his general 
philosophical viewpoint. His doctrine of ‘critical idealism’ “is,” as 
we know, “historically derived from Kant,” and “seeks to preserve 
the spirit which unites Plato, Descartes, Leibniz and Kant, and to 
show how this spirit reaches its fulfillment in the modern develop- 
ment of mathematical and physical theory” (Translator’s Preface, p. 
v). If, for example, we trace the historical development of scientific 
and philosophical concepts from the beginnings of Greek philosophy to 
the present time, we shall find, such is the author’s thesis, that this de- 
velopment is marked by an ever clearer and more definite realization 
of the essential relativity of all logical distinctions. The early, naive 
view of the world is governed by the concept of substance, and reality 
is accordingly thought of as composed of independently existing things 
or objects, which knowledge somehow copies, so that truth consists 
simply of pictorial representations of ‘the given.’ But the inevitable 
skepti- 


‘ 


result of this physical realism is, as Kant pointed out, either 
cism’ or ‘dogmatism,’ according to whether we emphasize the implied 
impossibility of knowledge or the absoluteness of the self-existent ob- 
ject. Thus this concept of substance, which is the common root of 
both views, eventually destroys itself; while, on the other hand, it 
gradually becomes clear, from the actual progress of scientific thought, 
that truly objective reality consists rather of the systematic intercon- 
nection and relative interdependence of the various contents of experi- 
ence (pp. 280 and passim). Or, as Kant expressed it, the object of 
knowledge comes to define itself, not as an absolute and pre-existing 
model to which our sensuous presentations more or less adequately 
correspond, but rather as a “‘ concept with reference to which pre- 
(p. 393). 

Now the necessary connections here involved presuppose a spontane- 


> 99 


sentations have synthetic unity 


ous relating activity on the part of the knowing subject. “ The prog- 
ress of the judgment according to law,” as Professor Cassirer puts it, 
“is the correlate of the unification of relations according to law in the 
object of knowledge” (p. 315). That is to say, thought is a func- 
tional activity, which finds expression in a series of rational judg- 
ments, and constantly adds to the structure of knowledge embodied in 
the permanent system of objective relations—of which, e.g., physical 
science consists. “It is evident, therefore, that all knowledge con- 
tains a static and a dynamic motive, and only in their unification is its 
concept realized. There is no act of knowledge which is not directed 
on some fixed content of relations as its real object; while, on the 
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other hand, this content can only be verified and comprehended in acts 
of knowledge” (pp. 315, 316). If, now, we attempt to separate these 
complementary factors from each other, the result, in the language of 
contemporary thought, is, in the first case, the one-sided doctrine of 
independently subsisting eternal truths, and, in the second case, the 
equally abstract doctrine of pragmatic instrumentalism (pp. 316-322). 

The presence of these two fundamental motives or moments—sys- 
tematic structure of knowledge and the operation of the thought-func- 
tion—is evident, indeed, in the very simplest forms of judgment. 
Take, for example, the synthesis which unites two temporally separated 
elements or phenomena. Thought even here reveals its characteristic 
function of relating differences in an identity, while the serial form of 
unification here applied may be clearly distinguished, as different in 
character and origin, from the hypothetically bare elements upon which 
it is impressed. The temporal relation, ¢.g., is something distinct 
from, while at the same time it is something necessarily involved in, 
the perception of the (related) elements. Thus it is clear, from this 
one simple case, that an act of thought everywhere determines the law 
or principle of unity, which binds the manifold of elements into an 
ordered system or “ serial form.” And even the abstractionist doctrine 
of early modern psychology is forced to postulate that perceptions must 
at the very least be ordered, for the purposes of logical consideration, 
into ‘ series of similars,’ and so it, too, in spite of itself, confirms this 
assumption. Further consideration leads to a generalization of these 
simple cases, until we finally perceive, in sum, that “all construction 
of concepts is connected with some definite form of construction of 
series” (p. 15). Such categories as whole and part, substance and 
accident, by no means exhaust the possible forms of conceptual re- 
lations, then, but merely represent two among others of the whole sys- 
tem of logical categories constructed by thought in its essential func- 
tion of unifying our sensuous experience. 

But if we would know what are the other possible types of “ pure 
serial forms,” as Dr. Cassirer likes to call these various logical deter- 
minations by which thought seeks to unify and hence render intelligi- 
ble our experience of the external world, we must undertake a careful 
historical study of the system of the relevant sciences, especially of 
the structure of the exact sciences (Chap. I). This, obviously, is not 
the proper place to follow the author into the details of such a pains- 
taking and instructive investigation as he carries out, from this point 


of view, with regard to mathematics, physics (including a compre- 
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hensive ‘Supplement’ on Einstein’s theory of relativity), and chem- 
istry. Neither may we discuss further the extremely important and 
admirable studies concerning the problem of induction (Chap. V), the 
concept of reality (Chap. V1), the logical meaning of ‘ objectivity’ 
(Chap. VII), and the demand for a new psychological analysis of the 
relating activity of thought (Chap. VIII). We may simply point out, 
in passing, that Dr. Cassirer is well aware that he has not revealed in 
its entirety the nature of truth and reality in the present work, and, as 
readers of this Review already know (cf. Vol. XXXIII, 2, pp. 194- 
199), he is now engaged on a systematic application of the principles 
of ‘critical idealism ’ to the various other realms of experience. 

In order, now, to give the reader a more precise impression of the 
import of Dr. Cassirer’s present work, we may briefly mention two 
conceptions of rather unusual significance which the author brings out 
in the course of his wide survey of the nature of scientific inference. 
We wish to emphasize the far too little apprehended importance of 
one of these conceptions, while, with regard to the other, we feel im- 
pelled to offer some objections which likewise have an important bear- 
ing on certain points in contemporary logical theory. 

1. Our objections have to do with the author’s characterization of 
mathematics as the science of ‘quality.’ As a result of his study of 
the modern developments in mathematical science, Dr. Cassirer comes 
to view it, not as the science of ‘ quantity’ which it was formerly be- 


lieved to be, but rather as the universal science of qualities, i.e., as a 


‘ ” 


doctrine of “pure serial forms” of connection—what Leibniz called 


’ 


a “universal characteristic ” or “ Kombinatorik ”—including within its 
scope the search for, and the construction and exposition of, the pos- 
sible types of such relations in general, together with the determina- 
tion of their systematic mutual interdependence (cf. esp. Chaps. II and 
III). Thus a logical analysis of the successive stages of the develop- 
ment of the number-system will reveal, so Dr. Cassirer maintains, as 
immanent in it from the very start, its characteristic serial form. 
Numbers, in short, exist primarily as terms in relations, as members of 
an ordered series, and get their whole meaning from this sole func- 
tion, rather than from any capacity of representing or copying outer 
reality (p. 36). 

Another way of expressing the same fact will serve perhaps to 
specify more clearly the ultimate foundation of arithemtical science. 
What makes the series of numbers “the fundamental type of a con- 


ceptually intelligible connection in general” (p. 44), and “the expres- 
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sion of the essential condition which first renders possible every plural- 
ity” (p. 54), is the fact, which Leibniz was the first among moderns 
to point out, that “the manifolds which it makes fundamental are, not 
empirically present, but ideally defined totalities, which are progres- 
sively constructed from an assumed beginning according to a constant 
rule” (p. 44). The ultimate task of arithmetical analysis is therefore 
the apprehension of such rules or laws of connection, or, in other 


words, of the most inclusive ‘types of order,’ which a consideration 
of all possible modes of relation will reveal (Chap. II). Mathematics 
is to be regarded, then, as a science devoted primarily to the task of 
studying the properties of relations, arithmetic attempting to discover 


while geometry 


“the most general laws of the order of a single series,’ 
concerns itself with “the unification of a plurality of series, of which 
(p. 67). More 


each one is given by a definite generating relation ’ 
particularly, this means that ordinal number is logically prior to, and 
presupposed by, cardinal number. 

There are, however, some mathematicians and philosophers who have 
attempted to put forward the view that cardinal number, rather than 
ordinal number, is to be regarded as the basic arithmetical concept. 
These thinkers, of whom Mr. Russell is perhaps the best-known repre- 
sentative, claim to have ‘deduced’ the mathematical concept of num- 
ber from the ‘logical’ concept of a class. “ Number appears, accord- 
ing to this view, . . . as a ‘mark’ that belongs to the given plurality 
of classes and can be separated from the latter by comparison” (p. 
54). But it is easy to see that this supposed deduction rests upon the 
inadequate doctrine of abstractionism, i.c., “an attempt is made to 
view what guides and controls the formation of concepts . . . as, in 
(pp. 54 and 


some way, a constitutive part of the compared objects’ 
24 ff.). And further investigation, which the author convincingly 
brings to bear, shows clearly that the determination of number by the 
equivalence of classes “ presupposes that these classes themselves are 
given as a plurality” (p. 52). Thus Mr. Russell is proven guilty of 
the fallacy of arguing in a circle, and hence, according to Dr. Cassirer, 
indirectly confirms the latter’s view that ordinal number is the genu- 
inely primary concept. 

Now, it is no part of our present purpose to take sides in this well- 
nigh classic contest—made familiar to American philosophers through 
the researches of Josiah Royce, who adapted to his own purposes the 
ordinal theory—regarding the relative primacy of one or the other of 
the two moments of the number concept. In a forth-coming mono- 
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graph, however, we shall attempt to show that certain advocates of the 
ordinal theory, following Royce, have as completely hypostatized the 
concept of ‘logical relations’ as have the proponents of the cardinal 
theory the corresponding concept of ‘logical classes.’ And the moral 
to which we believe this dispute points is that all such false abstrac- 
tionism and formalism is the natural product of an erroneous formula- 
tion of the logical issues at stake. For what Dr. Cassirer and other 
contemporary students of the logic of mathematical science may legiti- 
mately emphasize, in this conception of mathematics as the science of 
‘quality’ or pure serial forms of connection, and what simultaneously 
moves them to protest against the use of the term ‘ quantity’ in this 
regard, is, in the first instance at least, the relatively small amount of 
attention now devoted to the study of measurable magnitudes, of mere 
sums or collective unities, and distances or lengths (cf. pp. 66, 88, 92, 
95, and passim). And any student of the science is of course familiar 
with the general significance of the distinction here rightly insisted 
upon. But the question still remains whether this manner of express- 
ing the advance, in terms first due to Leibniz, is in all respects the 
most happy one. May it not be that here, as in so many instances in 
the history of thought, the employment of a certain terminology has 
served to becloud the real logical issues? And may it not be possible 
to formulate the undoubted advance in mathematical science in other 
and happier terms ? 

We offer our suggestion in this regard only the more willingly be- 
cause it appears to us to assure and preserve all that the author rightly 
demands from his own principles; while, if we mistake not, it has the 
special advantage of relegating the vexed question of the relative 
primacy of cardinal and ordinal numbers to the same class of prob- 
lems as that regarding the hen and the egg, or that of the concept and 
serial 


the judgment. As an alternative to Dr. Cassirer’s concept of 
form’ we propose the retention of the concept of quantity, interpreted, 
however, in the more inclusive sense which Hegel gave to it. 
According to the meaning which this thinker attached to this new- 
old notion, so expressive in itself of the relativity which Dr. Cassirer 
finds to be an essential feature of theoretical knowledge in general, it 
contains two ‘moments,’ namely continuity and discreteness, to be 
found, so Hegel maintained, in any numerical, spatial or temporal con- 
struction, as well as in all empirical systems of measurement of the 
natural sciences. Now, an examination of what Dr. Cassirer means by 
his concept of serial form reveals the fact that its primary function is 
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precisely to give expression to the same point of view. In mathe- 
matics, he writes—and the same will apply to all the exact sciences— 
“no insuperable gap can arise between the ‘ universal’ and the ‘ par- 
ticular,’ for the universal itself has no other meaning and purpose than 
to represent and to render possible the connection and order of the 
particular itself. If we regard the particular as a serial member and 
the universal as a serial principle, it is at once clear that the two mo- 
ments, without going over into each other and in any way being con- 
fused, still refer throughout in their function to each other” (p. 224. 
Cf. also passim). The advantages, in this respect, of the Hegelian 
standpoint should be fairly obvious. In the first place, it relieves the 
logician of the necessity of taking sides in the above-mentioned dispute 
regarding cardinal and ordinal numbers, and shields him from the 
temptation to place what appears to us to be a one-sided emphasis upon 
one among two or more of the complementary characteristics of the 
number-system. On the other hand, it leaves the mathematician free 
to develop his special theories of the various types of number without 
fear of transgressing externally imposed limiting distinctions regard- 
ing their relative ‘logical’ primacy. Thus, in the modern theory of 
aggregates, which lies at the base of mathematical analysis, the cardinal 
number specifies what we may call the ‘ degree of plurality’ of the ag- 
gregate, while the ordinal number specifies the ‘ rank’ of the elements 
of the aggregate. In other words, cardinal and ordinal number are 
best distinguished from each other, from the point of view of con- 
temporary mathematics, in that their descriptive (specifically mathe- 
matical) functions are different; while it would seem to be a thank- 
less task, and one without any real logical import, to attempt to de- 
cide which type of number comes first. Do not both equally contain 
the two moments of continuity and discreteness, of serial form and 
serial element? Other difficulties, which seem to cast further doubt 
on Dr. Cassirer’s thesis in this regard, suggest themselves as soon as 
we attempt to view, in its light, the relations between one science and 
another. Geometry, for example, is, as the author later (Ch. III) 
admits, something more than is implied in the preliminary statement 
that it is merely a science of the “ plurality of series” (p. 67). 

The important points, then, in our disagreement with Dr. Cassirer, 
are those referring to the logical primacy of the concept of order, 
especially of ordinal number, and the questionable validity of the use 
of the concept of quality as descriptive of the specific character of 


mathematical science. 
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2. We come finally to the second interesting conception which we 
have singled out for special emphasis. It is, perhaps, not too much to 
say that an essential requirement to a real understanding of the nature 
and function of scientific inference is the clear recognition of the 
central importance of the disjunctive judgment. And Dr. Cassirer is 
to be congratulated on having so thoroughly understood and re-inter- 
preted Kant’s teaching on this point. We would have been spared 
much of the wasted effort and misdirected energy which has been and 
still is being expended on the erection of purely hypothetical theories 
of induction and deduction, regarded as separate processes, such as 
have recently flowered in those elaborate but wholly barren develop- 
ments of mathematical logic, had Kant’s doctrine been taken more 
thoroughly to heart. All forms of “linear inference” theories, as 
Bosanquet so aptly called them, and the doctrine of “ abstractionism,” 
as Dr. Cassirer calls it, equally owe their continued existence in large 
measure to failure to grasp this notion of disjunction. More positively, 
both deduction and induction receive due recognition as equally indis- 
pensable complementary functions in the formation of all scientific 
conceptions, only in the light of their relation to this type of judgment. 

We may illustrate its meaning and import by an example based on 
the author’s study of the historical development of natural science, 
say the relatively simple problem of rendering coherent our observa- 
tions of planetary motions. What Kepler contributed to the solution 
of this problem was an empirical generalization, based on particular 
observations, describing the shape of the actual path pursued by the 
planets in their course around the sun. But while we thus owe to 
him the ‘rule’ for tracing out the successive positions of these mem- 
bers of the solar system, it was Newton who first succeeded in formu- 
lating the law or principle of universal gravitation. And what dis- 
tinguishes Newton’s achievement is the fact that in his theory “we 
find the ellipse not merely as a real form of the orbit of Mars, but we 
survey at a glance the whole of ‘possible’ orbits. The Newtonian 
concept of a centripetal force, that diminishes according to the square 
of the distance, leads to a perfect disjunction of the empirical cases in 
general. . . . The magnitude of the velocity of a moving body decides 

. whether the form of its path is to be an ellipse or a hyperbola or 
a parabola. Thus the ‘law’ of gravitation contains within itself the 
field of facts which it rules, and ascribes strict division to its field, 
while the merely empirical rule of planetary motion allows the par- 


, 


ticular cases to stand in loose conjunction without sharp delimitation ’ 
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(p. 258). The refinements and corrections effected by Einstein only 
represent a further development in the same direction. 

Now, we will search in vain for an exemplification of the use of the 
linear method of inference in connection with this typical scientific 
problem. Neither is the law of gravitation merely the expression of 
a generalization or summation, based upon an abstraction of the fac- 
tors common to a series of particular experiences, as the linear theory 
of induction requires; nor is the velocity or direction of any particular 
member of the solar system to be ‘ deduced,’ by a progressive series of 
particularizations, from the supreme law or principle of gravitation. 
On the contrary, a study of this representative scientific achievement 
reveals the structural or systematic character of the knowledge which 
it embodies. The whole, as a system of conditions, manifests itself in 
every part or member; which, on its side, is a specific consequent, 
reciprocally exclusive, yet contributory to the determination of all the 
other parts. On the one hand, the whole is grasped, ideally, as com- 
pletely set out in its members, while, on the other hand, the members 
are determined as interrelated in a certain definite manner through the 
whole or in the system. But if this be a true account of the character 
of scientific knowledge—and the author offers several other interest- 
ing examples to support it (e.g., pp. 18 ff., 90-91, 187 ff.)—then the 
popular, commonly accepted interpretations of the nature of induction 
and deduction require considerable correction and revision. We have 
not yet fully appropriated, it seems, what, in this connection, science 
itself assures us is permanently significant in the philosophy of the 
Sage of Koenigsberg. 

H. R. SMART. 


THe University or NortH CAROLINA. 


A Philosophical Study of Mysticism. By Cuartes A. BENNETT. 

New Haven, Yale University Press, 1923—pp. 194. 

In this volume Professor Bennett claims to offer an essay, “ every- 
where tentative and incomplete,” concerning mysticism as a way of life 
and not as a metaphysical doctrine. “ All I have done,” he says, “is 
to offer a certain identification of mysticism and to point out some of 
its workings in the general economy of life.” It is, withal, a satisfy- 
ing book. The style is alert, clear, vigorous. Instead of releasing an 
avalanche of quotations from unassorted mystics, the author sets forth 
certain results of his analysis of major representatives of the move- 


ment. Of a purpose, he presents only those elements which are of 
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larger significance for philosophical thinking. Nor is one conscious of 
a line that savors of apologetic in the narrower sense. Here is, with- 
out doubt, one book which fairly indicates the contribution of mystic- 
ism to modern philosophy, both in method and content. 

The volume consists of three parts, and an introductory section. In 
the latter, reasons are suggested why “ few ages can have been less 
mystical in temper than our own.” Ours is an age which sets high 
value upon activity; the leaven of positivism leads us to find substi- 
tutes for God in ‘ nature’; and objects of impersonal devotion are pro 
vided in the so-called secular interests of science and art. 

Part One deals with “ The Mystical Ambition.” According to Pro- 
fessor Bennett, two methods are employed in a study of the mystic. 
The common one is that of detached observation of external mani- 
festations, as exemplified by Godferneaux and Murisier. The conclu- 
sion is familiar. The mystic is one who chooses the way of disdain 
for culture and civilization. His mark lies in a radical and extensive 
instability, a cowardly effort to obtain peace at any price, and an ex- 
clusive subjectivism in which life consists in a manipulation of subjec- 
tive states. This method, the author believes, receives impetus from a 
prevailing psychological interest in religion. “ Now contemporary psy- 
chology is committed to the method of illuminating experience from 
without rather than from within. Motives yield themselves with diffi- 
culty, if at all, to direct inspection. One must, therefore, make shift to 
read them in translation, as they are expressed in behaviour; or one 
must try to discover what is going on in the mystic’s mind by studying 
what takes place in his body” (p. 16). Our author selects the other 
method, viz. analysis, in terms of the mystic’s purpose of achieving 
union with God or reality. Far from trying to be a passive subject 
who regards God as a physician, the mystic is a seeker. He endeavors 
to clarify his own vision of God, not in order to escape the discomforts 
of blindness or defective vision, “ but in order to see reality as it truly 
is. God is not thought of as a director whose guidance is to be used 
in the conduct of life: He is not means but end; He is not used but 
loved. The ultimate direction of the mind is outward, not inward. 
The mystic is doing work upon himself not with any thought of self- 
sufficiency in the process, but in order that God may do work upon 


’ 


him” (p. 26). The apparent absorption of the mystic in himself is the 
converse side of his discovery of reality. Renunciation of the world is 
initiated not merely by a feeling of alienation from it, but in a judg- 


ment of self-condemnation. His consciousness of ignorance has be- 
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come a sense of sin. All the energies of his being are concentrated 
toward the remedying of personal defect. This moral preparation is 
the essence of the mystic’s interest in himself. He seeks above all to 
recover the sense of eternal value in life. The strength of the mystic 
lies in his refusal to accept either himself or his world prima facie, 
“ Mystics are scrupulous—to the workaday judgment, over-scrupulous, 
. . . They are ascetics, in the sense that the ascetic is one who wants 
to know and suffer the worst in order to try if by any chance he may 
be man enough to meet it. In short they have a passionate need to 
know once for all where and how they stand in this universe. They 
will come to terms with destiny or be broken in the attempt” (p. 56). 
The strenuous side of the mystic’s moral preparation finds its counter- 
part in a quiet assurance. He makes no claim of being able to “ force 
the hand of God” (p. 63). While God’s grace is no substitute for 
work required of the individual, it is a ‘ gift’ that consummates that 
labor. Passivity is the union of labor and trust. 

Part Two presents an analysis of “ Revelation,” the mystic’s way of 
discovering eternal reality with which he seeks union. In the first 
place, revelation is not a treasure of an esoteric cult; it is a knowledge 
which must be shared as a condition of its being gained or kept (p. 
72 ff.). Secondly, it consists not so much in the discovery of the new 
as in the rediscovery of the eternal. Again, revelation exacts a heavy 
cost in preparation of the moral will; there is nothing magical about 
it. This conception expresses an attempt to provide a place in the 
theory of knowledge for the category of response. Friendship on its 
higher levels supplies a good analogy. Of two things the mystic is 
certain: God makes himself known in direct presence; and this truth 
must be personally apprehended, for it is in fact a new clue to reality 
which leaves nothing about one’s life unleavened. 

The mystic is a man of humble audacity. His claim is that, having 
fulfilled his moral preparation, God is known to him in a direct and 
total experience. God is interested in him. Discursive reason may 
interpret this total experience retrospectively, but in this whole of ex- 
perience the mystic finds his original certainty (p. 91). This empha- 
sis upon experience as a totality is the clue to the meaning of ‘ intui- 
tion.’ Mysticism is a conscious attempt to recover what Mr. Henry 
Sturt has called the ‘total-working’ factor in the knowledge process. 
Its aim is primarily corrective, and is therefore partial (p. 101). Here 
is reason why philosophy and mysticism should learn to be friends. 


“ Philosophy is the articulation and completion of mysticism, but mysti- 
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cism, in turn, is needed in order to complete by correction and supple- 
mentation the work of philosophy. And this process is perpetual. 
For if it is the destiny of mysticism to lose its life in philosophy, it is 
the destiny of philosophy to recover its hold upon its object by re- 
newal of the mystic vision. Of each we can say, He was himself the 
slayer and shall himself be slain. The life-in-death. and death-in-life 
of these two movements constitutes the metabolism of the mind” (p. 
110). 

In Part Three, “ Religion and Morality,” we meet again the antag- 
onism of these two. Mysticism claims advance over representative 
‘solutions ’ in satisfying the two-fold human demand for security and 
risk, for continuity and novelty, for the assurance of an eternal good- 
ness not our own and the self-respect that comes from knowing that 
our deeds are significant contributions to it. Its secret is that the 
total object, many-in-one, is to be grasped through alternate acts of 
attention (p. 123). On the one side, morality becomes over-scrupu- 
lous and so imposes a burden of strenuousness that leads into despair. 
In addition, it demands incisiveness of action, an absolutistic attitude 
that generates a fatal paralysis because confronted with the dilemma: 
It is always right to act before the evidence is all in; it is never right 
so to act (p. 132). The situation becomes more intolerable when 
morality makes demand of earnest identification of ourselves with a 
partial good as if it were the total good. At this point, where moral 
strenuousness in making good becomes a self-defeating process, mysti- 
cism calls a halt and provides an opportunity for an experience in 
which we see a concrete embodiment of the good. The vision is com- 
pleted for the true mystic when he translates it into practice. But the 
adventure of practical life is now undertaken with a confident, mili- 
tant attitude toward all opposition and evil. The mystic has recovered 
his nerve. This temper of mind constitutes the greatest practical 
achievement of mysticism (p. 158). It is an attitude begotten of a 
certainty of the good as present, and as a life in which one may par- 
ticipate. By virtue of this relation with reality the mystic reports in 
prospect the victory: of God and also his own (p. 162). Once and 
again he retrieves afresh, from the multiplicity of things relative, a 
vision of God, “the Being who unites and therefore completes the 
meanings of the diversified forms of human ambition” (p. 170). In 
this way, the logic of which moves from the whole to the part, lies 
the hope of attaining a creative freedom. The life of institutions also 


is viewed from this vantage ground. There is a kind of originality 
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and self-reliance which comes from being alone with God, a temper 
of mind which is always asking of institutions whether or not their 
ministries are what human nature really needs. Although the op- 
position is real, it is not final; “mysticism is beyond institutions but 
not necessarily hostile to them” (p. 177). In other words, what the 
mystic rejects is not the claim that established forms of social life are ! 
necessary, but the claim that they are sufficient for a complete life. 


Int GoLDWIN WHITCHURCH. 


EvANSTON, ILLINOIS. 


Me! > 8 + EPS: 


Scientific Method: An Inquiry into the Character and Validity of 
Natural Laws. By A. D. Ritcnie. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1923.—pp. viii, 204. 


~~ er 


A pleasant-seeming way through the methods of science invites one 





to consider its ease: there is no quality less common to these ways nor 
any more grateful when come upon. 

And something of this ease I would willingly lay to the pen of an 
artist; but not too much. However happy, even playful, this pen may ' 
be, it would not care to be called diverting. Of other qualities, older 
writers have been master only to use them for our upsetting. The 
art of a Mach, of a Poincaré, of an Enriquez was never more geni- 
ally spent than in shaking “ inductive science” out of its self-content. 


; 
; 


These men found science comfortably awaiting events, or at most, 
going out to meet them. They left it a conscious creator, restless as a 


poet. 
Am I wrong in supposing that our author has saved his reader’s 





ease by sparing him this chapter of history? For the law-making 
function of science can exercise itself only in prescribing first princi- 
ples: what to accept as “ facts,” how to recognize their kinds, how to 
individuate them. No work on scientific induction could proceed with- 
out disposing of these beginnings in some way; but the traditional 
way of English empiricism, before “ Criticism” asked questions, was 
comfortably uncritical. Is our author less so in his brief discussion 
of these matters? The “ facts” of experience are, after the manner 
of Whitehead, called “events;” and in the flux of events are recog- 
of several types: (1) Sense-ob- 


~ 


’ 


nized “strictly permanent objects’ 
jects, “the simplest and most primitive objects one can have. They 
are ‘what’ is directly perceived and are given such names as ‘ red,’ 
‘green,’ ‘hard,’ ‘soft.’” (2) Perceptual objects, “the ‘things’ of 


houses and chairs and trees and animals and so on. 
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(3) Scientific objects, “ Particles, Molecules, Atoms, Electrons, and 
what not” (pp. 40-42). 

No matter now for the last two: afterwhile experience brings us to 
a recognition of perceptual and of scientific objects. The historic per- 
plexities of criticism began with our first recognition of those “ sim- 
plest and most primitive objects”: red, green, hard, soft. When we 
are asked to meet these, that experience which is to furnish us with 
means of knowing “ houses and trees and chairs and animals and so 
on” is assumed to have acquired for us nothing as yet in the way of 


‘ 


concepts. How, then, are these sense objects to be known “as any- 
thing”? But the author waves the difficulty aside: such recognition 
“may be treated as primitive.” “ We have in all recognition, how- 
ever elaborated, a primitive element, the recognition of what in any 
present is not involved in the flow of events” (41). 

The other trouble of historic criticism had to do with the beginnings 
of individuation. Developed experience seems to use space-time co- 
ordinates to distinguish this object from that other of the same kind. 
But whence comes the ability to construct these codérdinates or any 
substitutes for them? If I understand our author, individuality lies 
wrapped in the primitive observation that an “event” has happened. 


Nothing else lies in the connotation of a mere “event.” “ There is no 
element of possibility or supposition about an event, it just is and no 
more. ... Space and time are the only developments of events by 
themselves and their relations that men have thought it worth while to 
trouble about” (40). These events “ form a continuum out of which 
the ideas of space and time may be derived by perfectly legitimate 
reasoning, as Whitehead shows” (43). 

Primitive recognition, primitive appreciation (or what not) of 
uniqueness, start experience going, and thereafter the primitive proves 
a very present help in time of trouble. Does experiment rest heavily 
on measurement, and has previous reflection found difficulty in deter- 
mining such things as equal lengths, straightness of lines, equal time 
intervals, simultaneous times, equal masses? The author finds the 
solution of these difficulties “ fairly obvious.” “We do not depend 
ultimately on any supposed absolute standards (of length) ..., but 
on immediate and simple perceptions of equality—and also of stright- 
ness” (136). “In the case of short time intervals we have a primi- 
tive perception of equality and inequality just as we have in the case 
of spatial equality if the spaces are small enough” (141). “ Within 
any given experience simultaneity of events is a matter of direct ob- 
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servation” (147). As for mass-comparisons, they are easily deduci- 
ble if with our space-time measurements we may be assured force-com- 
parisons. And “we may assume that we have vaguely the idea of a 
force simply as a ‘ push,’ and of a greater or less force as a greater or 
less ‘push’” (148). 

An experience that has pelted us with “ events’ 
clothed with ‘ primitive recognitions’ and ‘ immediate appreciations ’"— 
this is what lies behind us when the conscious game of induction be- 
gins. Of how this game is played, none have told better than the 
writers of the English school, and of these writers our author has 
caught the best spirit. The experimenter on the boiling point of 
liquids or on the ways of tide and weather will find his habitual pro- 
cedure made elegantly explicit for him. He will have no weary steps 
to retrace: perge, he is waved on, modo et qua te ducit via dirige 


’ 


which we have 


gressum., 

This is the pleasant manner of the work and the reason of its ease. 
Perhaps the reviewer has betrayed some disappointment that it had 
discovered nothing critical enough in the ways of science to inspire a 
dream of new ways. Others reflecting on the history of science have 
thought they found it not only constructing always, but always recon- 
structing. To them the science of our day is most interesting for the 
daring and depth of its recreating. 

But if for a moment one has been tempted to feel the way of “ the 
primitive ” too primitive for the day, he hastens to recall that the day 
lights many lands. The valuable reflections of Helmholtz on these 


very “beginnings of experience” hesitate no more than does our 
author to take refuge from criticism in various “ immediacies.” 
(Helmholtz’s scattered references may be found conveniently collated 
by V. Heyfelder, Ueb. d. Begr. d. Erfahrung bei H., Berlin, 1897.) 
With this thinker (though not cited) one would conceive the author to 
be in rather close sympathy. Meanwhile, in the change of idiom and 
setting, the empirical doctrine has lost nothing of its old ease and 
gained much in new wit. Epcar A. SINGER, JR. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Psychology of Reasoning. By Evucenio RiGNaAno. Translated 
by Winirrep A. Hott. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923.— 
PP. Vili, 395. 

In this volume, the editor of Scientia applies the notion of affection 


and attention, which he has developed during several years and pub- 
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lished in the Revue Philosophique, to a theory of Reasoning. It is 
distinctly an empirical analysis of the operations involved in reason- 
ing. 

The fundamental psychological concept for Rignano is affection. 
This is defined as the tendency to maintain the present condition of 
equilibrium. The affective response involves the entire mnemic organ- 
ization of the individual. This makes affection the expression of the 
entire past history of the individual. In this sense, it is the force that 
gives purposiveness and continuity to the mental and physical life of 
the individual. Attention is derived from affection. It is a state of 
balance between the affections due to the proprio-ceptive and to the 
distance receptors, to the immediate and to remote stimuli. Entrance 
into consciousness depends upon the affective organization of consci- 
ousness ; and this in turn, upon the mnemonic accumulations which act 
directly to increase the effectiveness of nervous discharge. 

Reasoning consists essentially of performing in thought operations 
that are ordinarily performed in real movements. Affection is the 
guide, and gives consistency to reasoning. Both the immediate and 
the remote types of affection act in reasoning, the former to impel to 
action, the latter to prevent eccentricity. While affection gives direc- 
tion, trial and error is the means by which reason attains its ends. 
Affection is also at the basis of concept formation. The first general 
classification is into useful and harmful; and later groupings involve 
something of the first. Even the more developed scientific classi- 
fications have an affective value in so far as they serve to avoid the 
discomfort of confusion. 

The two essential processes of reasoning are intuition and deduc- 
tion. Intuition is practically the process that has been called by the 
reviewer and others the trial and error process. It is a method of at- 
taining, by a process not to be more definitely described, an insight 
that gives the solution of a problem. It is the most fruitful type of 
reasoning. Demonstration or deduction is a process of manipulating 
concepts in accordance with established rules. It is of value primarily 
in organizing and justifying the advances made by intuition. 

Three chapters are devoted to an analysis of the reasoning applied 
in the different types of mathematics. Mathematics is in general a 
system of developing and utilizing symbols: first, primary symbols, as 
numbers and algebraic quantities, and then secondary symbols, as 
found in calculus in all of its forms. The author insists that mathe- 


matics cannot escape the charge of tautology, by Poincaré’s principle 
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of recurrence. All advances in mathematics are made by intuition, 
which now and again rises above the symbols or makes use of the 
symbols to see new combinations of reality. The point is frequently 
made that the mathematician is likely to go astray when a formula or 
concept derived in one way is applied in another, as when one at- 
tempts to find a geometrical meaning for \/—1 or when one attempts 
to picture n-dimensional space. 

Mathematical logic is given relatively small place. Logic in gen- 
eral can only give rules for organizing the results attained by creative 





reasoning, i.¢., intuition. It gives order but is in itself completely 
sterile. Metaphysics also is rated low, as a process of going through 
the forms of thinking without definite purpose. 

Final chapters are devoted to the pathology of reasoning and to the 
unconscious in reasoning. The chapter on pathology is devoted to 
showing that affective disturbances are responsible for most faults in 
thinking and for insanity in general. No distinction of an absolute 
character can be drawn between the conscious and the unconscious 
mental states, much of the most fully conscious is unconscious, and 
one is always conscious of the final result. There is, then, no reason 
for opposing one to the other in thinking. A mystical unconscious 
has little place and little meaning. 

Rignano’s attitude and results are interesting to Americans espe- 
cially because the conclusions reached are so similar to those of Dewey 
and the reviewer, in spite of the fact that the author reached them 
independently and from different assumptions. One might question 
the application of the term affection, even if we admit the description 
of the process involved. One could derive affection from the reaction 
of the mnemic accumulations of the individual upon the environment, 
or from activities involved in attention, as well as derive them both 
from affection. It is important to recognize the interrelations of the 
various processes; it is less important to determine which is funda- 
mental, which secondary. 

The treatment of the reasoning of mathematics should prove par- 
ticularly useful. The book as a whole will be welcomed for its strict 
insistence on complete analysis, and for the wide range of material 
from which illustrations are drawn. 

W .B. Picispury. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Logik. Logische Elementarlehre. Von Benno ErpMann. Dritte, vom 
Verfasser umgearbeitete, Auflage, herausgegeben von Ericn BEcHER. 
Berlin und Leibzig, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1923.—pp. xvi, 831. 

This third edition of the first volume of Edrmann’s Logik, now un- 
fortunately never to be completed, is edited by Dr. Erich Becher. Erdmann 
left many thousands of manuscript notes which were to be incorporated in 
the third edition, and the task fell to Dr. Becher of arranging this material. 
While the latter has no doubt done his best, the manner of composition may 
account for a certain tendency of the paragraphs to run out into mere dis- 
connected factual statements; at any rate, the reviewer found the style to 
be somewhat lacking in force and continuity. This may be because of the 
inclusion of so many historical references which fill out the volume to the 
customary Germanic dimensions. 

The system of logic presented follows traditional lines. The influence 
of Hume and Mill is especially noticeable (“der Begriinder der Theorie 
der Induktion kein anderer als David Hume ist,” p. 735); but the work is 
replete with references to the Greek and modern rationalistic philosophers. 
There is a tendency to dwell on the psychological aspects of logical prob- 
lems, although Erdmann by no means represents a purely psychologistic 
attitude. His position is that of a moderate rationalism. He does not 
venture to adopt the bold logical absolutism of Husserl’s Prolegomena, but 
on the other hand he would no doubt find the individualistic relativism of 
pragmatism at least equally unsatisfactory. The discussion of “ Apodiktische 
Behauptungen” in Chap. 57 is characteristic of his position in this respect. 
There are certain propositions, such as the laws of thought, the principle of 
causality, and the truths of mathematics, which are indeed necessary for 
our thought (p. 478) ; we cannot, however, assert that they hold for thought 
in general, although, as Erdmann makes very clear, we can form only a neg- 
ative conception of a thought other than our own. Nor are we in a position 
to assert that our thought must always be bound to these norms. We have 
no right to assume the eternity of our thought in its present character; we 
cannot assert that our thought is unchangeable (p. 476). Those proposi- 
tions whose contradictories are inconceivable are necessary only under the 
assumption of the existence of our thought and its properties. The neces- 
sity of the apodictic judgments is not unconditional ; it is hypothetical rather 
than categorical (p. 477). This is the doctrine which Husserl criticized, 
under the head of “ Anthropologismus,” 
Untersuchungen. The question is whether we shall regard thought as a 
specifically human function or as the apprehension of the relations of cer- 
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tain objective essences. Erdmann’s doctrine abandons that anteriority of 
the logical to the existential which seems to the reviewer the heart of truth 
in historic rationalism (in, e.g., Plato, Leibniz and Kant). He makes 
ideal validity dependent on factual existence. Husserl’s logical absolutism 
would seem to lead to a more consistent statement but, as must be frankly 
admitted, it involves the difficulties of an intuitional apprehension of the re- 
lations between the eternal essences. Erdmann remains at the standpoint 
of that moderate critical rationalism which in various forms has consti- 
tuted the substance of German philosophy for the past fifty years, although 
within this movement he represents the psychologistic and empiristic wing. 
Husserl, on the other hand, taking his start from Brentano and Bolzano, 
stands outside the Kantian tradition and seeks to ground logic anew in an 
intuitional phenomenology of cognition. Husserl’s researches are more orig- 
inal and self-contained than are Erdmann’s, but the work of the latter 
will be of more immediate value to the teacher of logic, who will find 
in Erdmann’s work a comprehensive statement of the solid traditional 
logical doctrine, amply connected with the writings of the classical logicians 
and epistemologists. The usefulness of the book is increased by a very 
elaborate index compiled by Dr. Arthur Buchenau. A complete bibliog- 
raphy of Erdmann’s works is given, which descends even to his book-re- 
views and the doctoral theses produced under his direction. One notes the 
names of at least two prominent American philosophers in the list of 
authors of these dissertations; hence Erdmann’s influence as a teacher is a 
factor in our philosophy as well as in that of his native land. 
W. C. Swasey. 


New York UNIVERSITY. 


History of Greek Philosophy: Thales to Democritus. By B. A. G. Futur 

New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1923.—pp. xii, 290. 

The author has made no claim to originality in presenting this new 
treatment of an already familiar field, but—in his own words—has en- 
deavored only to give a “simple, painless and not unentertaining” history 
of Greek philosophy for the general reader. To all appearances he has suc- 
ceeded. The work is simple, painless (presumably this means that the gen- 
eral reader will find nothing he cannot grasp without effort), and not unen- 
tertaining. We are never allowed to forget the traffic on Fifth Avenue, 
detective agencies, railway cars, cocktails, society reporters, automobile 
speeders, and other non-Hellenic developments of modern life, used to point 
the significance of the Logos doctrine, or of the Parmenidean One. At 
times the technical student (of course not the general reader) may feel 
that he is following, not the thought of Heracleitus or of Parmenides, but 
that of Mr. Fuller, imaginatively embellishing their doctrines. In fact, 
the author’s elaboration and illustration is frequently uncomfortably diffuse; 
we begin to value more than ever the laconic quality of the “ fragments.” 
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Moreover, a recurring flippancy or triviality in the book is apt to be dis- 
tasteful to the philosophical reader; as when the author speaks of Anaxag- 
oras as “a somewhat eccentric, absent-minded, Johnny-Head-in-the-Air 
sort of person,” or compares philosophers to busybodies and detectives, 
eager to discover what Reality is like at home. We gather that these 
busybodies frequently make themselves ridiculous to Mr. Fuller, for “ the 
whole history of philosophy is plaintive with the mewings of metaphysicians 
who have found it easier to get up the tree of knowledge than to get down 
again” (p. 158). 

But these are in the main faults of form; de gustibus non est dispu- 
tandum. So far as the general content of the history is concerned, Mr. 
Fuller’s treatment is reliable. He has depended upon the best authorities 
for his interpretation of the fragments, acknowledging his main reliance 
upon Zeller, Gomperz and Burnet. His treatment is in every case thoroughly 
sympathetic, his avowed purpose being to make the system of each philos- 
opher as plausible as possible. Prefacing the exposition of the philosophers 
is an excellent account of Greek religion, decidedly the best general account 
in brief compass of the Eleusinian and Orphic mysteries that the present 
reviewer is familiar with; this chapter alone renders the book valuable for 
student use. In addition to the philosophical doctrines of sixth and fifth 
century Greece, Mr. Fuller gives great prominence to other aspects of the 
history and civilization of the Greek cities. In his description of the 
Periclean Age he lapses from history into romance, giving a fanciful pic- 
ture of the salon of Aspasia and the celebrities who frequented it. This 
may not be history, but it is entertaining and vivid description, and the 
author apprises us in a note that it is to be taken as a play of imagination. 

The author professes himself “devoid of any ‘system’ or even strong 
conviction.” Perhaps this explains why he regards philosophical systems 
as “guesses.” One questions whether, from such a point of view, it was 
worth while to begin this history of the “thousand years of guessing” 
which we call Greek philosophy. 

GLENN R. Morrow. 

Tue UNIVERSITY oF Missouri, 


Chance, Love, and Logic. By Cuarves S. Perce. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Morris R. Cowen. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1923.—pp. xxiii, 318. 

Here are brought together twelve of Peirce’s most interesting papers. 
One, a mere fragment on the “ Rules of Philosophy,” is from an early 
number of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy. Six, including the 
famous “How to make our Ideas Clear,” but mostly devoted to the sub- 
jects of probability and induction, are from the Popular Science Monthly 
of 1877-78. The remaining five, containing an outline of Peirce’s extra- 
ordinary metaphysical views, are from the Monist of 1891-93. A brief 
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essay by Professor Dewey on “ The Pragmatism of Peirce” and a classi. 
fied list of Peirce’s published writings are added. 

While Peirce’s name has been familiar to every American student of 
philosophy during the last quarter-century, he has been read by strangely 
few. He never won and held an audience. His influence has been great, 
but it has been at second-hand. Men of tougher intellectual fiber, less in- 
genious, but saner and more vigorous, have exploited certain of his ideas: 
and it is through the medium of their reconstructions that the larger public, 
and even the philosophical public, have been affected. 

It is not hard to see, as one reads these pages, why Peirce remained a 
philosopher for the few. It is not the technicalities that are to blame. We 
have acquired a pleasant way of sliding over such matters without serious 
impediment. It is a certain suggestion of unsoundness and eccentricity 
that repels us. Peirce’s thought runs lightly ahead. He leaps to inferences. 
He tempts us to follow him along dizzy paths of speculation. We are only 
too likely to resist the temptation. 

“It may seem strange,” he writes, “that I should put forward three 
sentiments, namely interest in an indefinite community, recognition of the 
possibility of this interest being made supreme, and hope in the unlimited 
continuance of intellectual activity, as indispensable requirements of logic” 
(p. 75). He is right: it does seem strange. But that reflection imposes no 
restraint upon him. He passes from the strange to what is stranger still 
when he adds: “It interests me to notice that these three sentiments seem 
to be pretty much the same as that famous trio of Charity, Faith, and 
Hope, which, in the estimation of St. Paul, are the finest and greatest of 
spiritual gifts.” 

Another piece of speculation, which is characteristic of Peirce at his 
weakest, may be cited from the essay entitled “ Evolutionary Love.” He 
suggests, on the basis of a certain analogy, that there may be “an approx- 
imate period at the end of which one historical movement ought to be 
likely to be supplemented by another;” and continues: “Let us see if we 
can make out anything of the kind. Take the governmental development 
of Rome as being sufficiently long and set down the principal dates. B.C. 
753, Foundation of Rome. B.C. 510, Expulsion of the Tarquins. B.C. 27, 
Octavius assumes the title Augustus. A.D. 476, End of Western Empire. 
A.D. 962, Holy Roman Empire. A.D. 1453, Fall of Constantinople . . . 
The intervals are 243, 483, 502, 486, 491 years. All are curiously near equal, 
except the first which is half the others. Successive reigns of kings would 
not commonly be so near equal.” He next sets down “a few dates in the 
history of thought "—including those of Thales’s eclipse, the Crucifixion, 
and the closing of the Athenian schools—and also the dates of Aristotle’s 
death, St. Thomas’s, and Kant’s; and observes that the intervals approx- 
imate 500 years or a multiple thereof. “From these figures, no conclusion 
can fairly be drawn. At the same time, they suggest that perhaps there 
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may be a rough natural era of about 500 years. Should there be any inde- 
pendent evidence of this, the intervals noticed may gain some significance ” 
(p. 295 f). The figures, I should say, suggest nothing at all, and no amount 
of confirmation could make them other than a tissue of absurdities. That 
is the sort of thing one expects to find in a premillenarian’s interpretation 
of the book of Daniel—not in an essay intended for sober philosophical 
readers. 

Nevertheless Peirce was a singularly great man, and the debt of Amer- 
ican Philosophy to him is more than we can easily appreciate. Such a fer- 
tility of invention has a value of its own, even when it is not closely con- 
joined with common sense. One might conceivably disagree with every 
theory that Peirce ever set forth, and yet rise from a reading of this book 
feeling, and rightly feeling, that he had learned much and profited greatly. 
It is no small thing to find active, independent thinking to disagree with. 

But, more than that, Peirce is a principal source, so far as recent Amer- 
ican thought is concerned, of some of the most influential conceptions of 
the time. Professor Cohen’s thoughtful and appreciative introduction con- 
tains, among other matters, a brief account of the chief of these: the prag- 
matic conception of meaning; logical realism; and ‘tychism,’ or the theory 
of the insufficiency of natural law. That is in itself a sufficient reason for 
fame. There are few American thinkers who have not, directly or indi- 
rectly, been deeply influenced by him along at least one of these lines; 
though it might not be easy to find any who would follow him very far 
along all three. 

A note on page xvi alludes to a complete edition of Peirce’s writings as 
being now in preparation by Harvard University. All the readers of this 
volume will be eager to see the larger enterprise carried through to an 
early consummation. 

THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 


Bryn Mawr COLLEGE. 


The Theory of Ethics. By Artuur Kenyon Rocers. New York, The 

MacMillan Co., 1922.—pp. 197. 

Refreshingly unlike the standardized textbook in Ethics, this book 
strongly reminds one, in its general plan and method of treatment, of 
Principia Ethica by Dr. G. E. Moore, to whom the author in the preface 
acknowledges a special obligation. Professor Rogers’ success as a writer 
upon philosophical subjects is in no small measure due to the ease and 
lucidity of his literary style. In one respect particularly he succeeds: he 
makes the reader feel some of the pleasure which he himself experiences in 
exploring the logical implications of his subject, with the will to follow 
wherever the argument leads. Like Mr. Moore, by whom he is influenced, 
he evidently believes in the fruitfulness of the dialectical method for the 
development of ethical theory. Thus in the first three chapters, in which his 
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theoretical framework is built up, ethical concepts are subjected to thor- 
ough analysis, distinctions often overlooked are clearly worked out, and 
prevalent misunderstandings are exposed and corrected. 

Professor Rogers’ ethical theory is interesting and worthy of acquaint- 
ance, if not altogether convincing and satisfactory. A thing is recognized 
as possessing goodness, he holds, when the contemplation of it affords 
pleasure. In such case, it calls forth the judgment of approval. But the 
fact of approval is the condition of goodness, not its content. The pleasure 
of approval is the sign of the attractiveness of a desire, in an intellectual 
or anticipatory setting. Why, we then ask, should the contemplation of 
what is pleasurable give pleasure? Because, the answer is, pleasure is a 
sign that we are really on the right road to a satisfaction of our needs. 
For the situation of us human beings is this: our lives are a complex of 
activities, and if we are to settle accounts between a host of competing ends 
we must have a means of estimating the ends themselves. Such a tool we 
possess in the perception of values. A value is anything that excites in us, 
on reflection, a feeling of pleasure. And nothing has this power except it 
is also productive in itself of pleasure. This view of the good, of course, 
compels us to exclude many things which we find to be pleasurable in 
themselves. For so far as the enjoyment of a pleasure prevents us from 
satisfying other desires, it can have no place in that system of organized 
activities which are pleasurable to, and hence approved by, reflective thought. 

This theory of moral goodness the author takes pains to differentiate 
from Hedonism, which makes pleasure the end of all good conduct. 
Whether in the upshot there is a practically important difference is perhaps 
doubtful. At any rate, one wonders if it gets us much beyond the psycho- 
logical mechanism of choice and valuation. What after all matters to the 
student of Ethics is not the conditions but (to use the author’s own terms) 
the content of value. Interesting indications of a further development of 
Professor Rogers’ position are furnished in Chapter III on “ Ethical 
Quality and the Ought.” The peculiarity of the sense of oughtness he 
finds in the feeling of repugnance or dislike aroused in us as against some- 
thing for which we have also an active craving. Now against what do we 
experience this emotional revolt? Against what is ugly and cruel, certainly. 
But, more profoundly, against what is mean and small and essentially 
trivial. Accepting essential triviality as the mark of the morally bad, we 
again ask why such triviality is morally offensive to us. The answer is, 
Professor Rogers thinks, because of its unreality. The obverse of this 
is, of course, that we approve reality as that which gives firm footing to 
our human lives. Following this line of thought we seem to come within 
sight of an interesting and tenable conception of goodness. 

The weakness of Professor Rogers’ theory seems to me most evident 
when, in the concluding chapter, he discusses the basis of social obligation. 
He rejects all notions of a comprehensive social good such as the “ beloved 
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community.” We must look for the rational ground of social obligation 
in the interests of the human individual. The sentiment of fair-play and 
the feeling of sympathy give us, it is true, a large personal concern in men 
and things which is unselfish. But disinterested feelings are, the author 
admits, insufficient to reconcile the conflicting claims of individual and so- 
ciety. The notion of justice, he finally concludes, is a concept of reason 
whose practical force depends upon the fact that men find discussion and 
argument the most useful way of getting what they want and, in the field 
of rational discussion, there is nothing to limit rights to oneself or certain 
favored beings. But is it not on the whole a simpler and more adequate 
explanation of the facts to say that the good is objective and implicitly 
universal because it is personal, and personal development implies member- 
ship and function in the community of intelligence? 

What is perhaps best of all in the book can be accorded only the barest 
mention: the author’s treatment of the problems of everyday conduct and 
morality, especially his illuminating discussion of ‘vocation.’ Considering 
its small compass, this volume contains much keen thinking, shrewd judg- 
ment, and ripe wisdom, on matters moral. 

H. W. Wricat. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA, 


Modern Thinkers and Present Problems. By Encar A. Sincer, Jr. New 

York, Henry Holt and Co., 1923.—pp. vii, 322. 

In this book Professor Singer has brought together a series of his- 
torical studies which are meant, however, “to illustrate, not to demonstrate 
or afirm” (v); so we are introduced, not to so many systems of thought, 
but to so many thinkers of whose personalities and perplexities the theories 
they advanced are the expressions. Nor are the men to whom we are intro- 
duced taken as representatives of schools of thought so much as of “ mo- 
ments of any thoughtful life;” and these studies “will have done all they 
were intended to do if they inform such a life with, and give it a sense of 
attachment to the world that has gone before and is going on ’round” (v). 

To such treatment some of the subjects respond more readily than 
others. It is difficult to treat Spinoza or Kant with that intimate personal 
touch which is more successful with Hume and Nietzsche and especially 
with Giordano Bruno. Schopenhauer, “ A Disciple of Spinoza” (the Adrien 
Sixte of Bourget’s Le Disciple), Royce, and also James and Hobbes (the 
last two not in chapters bearing their names), are also depicted to us 
through some central ideas, not through their systems. 

In illustration of Professor Singer’s style, and also of this ‘ personal- 
historical’ method of treating the history of philosophy, I would like to 
quote a few paragraphs from the essay on Giordano Bruno. Professor 
Singer first suggests, rather than describes, the trial of Bruno before the 
Inquisition in 1592, by quotations from contemporary documents. He 
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then suggests what Bruno’s “great idea” must have meant to the people 
of his day, simple as it seems to us to regard our sun and earth as not 
occupying a privileged position in the infinite universe. But what js 
dificult for the biographer to explain is Bruno’s recantation, in 1592, of 
those same ideas for which later, in 1600, he went to the stake. 

“If we were to classify men in terms of their reactions to new ideas,” 
he says, “I think we should all hit upon these three types. Let me call the 
first the radical. He is easy to intitiate into a new truth, bold to accept ‘t 
at all costs, loses at once all perspective and sees in the past only a bundle 
of errors. ... And then there is the conservative. The hold that the 
past has on such a mind is sometimes enormous. He is capable of clinging 
to it at the expense of all the rest of his science and experience. . . . He 
is a creature of faiths and mysticisms. Finally there is the philosopher, 
the only one of the three completely made for unhappiness. He gets no 
thrill from novelty. . . . Required to readjust his thought of yesterday to 
the new fact of today, he undertakes the task cheerfully enough as part of 
the day’s work. That is what yesterdays, todays, and if it may be, tomor- 
rows are given to him for. ... Alas! if Bruno would but make up his 
mind to be any one of these three, the task of his biographer would be easy. 
But the real Bruno, the Bruno who mocked, who thought, who recanted, 
who died, was not a type. He was a man, and as he was the most human of 
men, he gathered the greatest possible number of inconsistencies to his heart. 
. . . | have shown you Bruno’s mockery reflected in the somewhat muddy 
and turbid medium of Mocenigo’s denunciation. I have shown you Bruno 
the mystic, kneeling before the Inquisition, completely abandoning the great 
idea. It remains for me to show Bruno the philosopher, Bruno the Panthe- 
ist, Bruno the unacknowledged inspiration of much that is recognized as 
great in Spinoza and Leibnitz, the acknowledged and highly honored fore- 
runner of much we take to be greatest in the German Idealism that centers 
about 1800” (26 ff.). In 1592, “driven and perplexed, he has to decide 
which lies nearest to his heart, the new bottle or the old wine” (sic, p. 17) 
—should this not be: “the old bottle or the new wine”?—and he chooses’ | 
the old, not for fear of death but because theology still holds the chiefest 
place in his heart. But the “great idea” will not down. So at last Bruno 
combines religion and philosophy, and turns Pantheist. “Nature is Godin | 
things, or let us put it—God is the life; suns and planets, men and ants, 

. are but the gestures of this life. . . . ‘And He lives in me as I live | 
in my hand "—the phrase is Von Hofmannsthal’s, the thought is Bruno’s, 
and it is the whole thought of Bruno the Pantheist” (30). For that 
thought, in 1600, he dies. 

A few points in the book challenge discussion. In his study of “A 
Disciple of Spinoza,” Professor Singer seeks to escape the determinism of 
a mechanistic conception of life by arguing that mechanical law holds only 
of such complexes as are no more than the sum of their parts; but that “it 
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may well come about that a certain character belongs to a whole, no vestige 
of which is to be found in its constituent parts. A single atom cannot, if 
the mechanical ideal be maintained, be regarded as acting purposefully, yet 
a sufficiently complex group may well enough display purpose in its behav- 
ior and to that purpose owe its right to the name we give it. . . . Where 
we are not adding, the axioms of addition may prove the worst of company ” 
(85). In repeating this argument later, he introduces the idea of chance 
in an attempt to make room for freedom. “ Mechanical laws do completely 
determine the conduct,” he affirms, “of everything to which they may be 
applied, but they cannot be applied to an animate being, since no mechanical 
definition of such a being is possible. Laws of purpose can be applied to 
such a being, but they do not completely determine his conduct. It is be- 
cause the only law which can thus apply to a human being does not neces- 
sitate his behavior, that we are obliged to regard that behavior as free and 
the being himself as responsible. The most that we can do in terms of 
such laws is to calculate the chances for or against the individual’s success, 
for or against his ultimate worth” (90). “To have had the chance against 
you, is not to have been determined as a falling rock is determined; there 
is no chance for it” (91). To make room for freedom is, however, but the 
negative side of the task. The positive and more baffling problem still re- 
mains: to show there is such a thing as a free individual to take advan- 
tage of the bare possibility of freedom which chance offers, and to dis- 
cover what the nature is of this free individual, or whether it has a ‘ nature’ 
at all. The laws of biology and psychology and ethics are, Professor 
Singer admits, not mechanical. Does this mean that these realms are de- 
termined by a higher law, or that there is here lawless indeterminism, hazard 
pure and simple? Or by “chance” does Professor Singer perhaps mean 
not lawlessness, but opportunity; that the human will has some chance of 
realizing its ideals even in a physical world, not that it—the human will— 
is itself a creature of chance? 

If this is what Professor Singer means, the question rises as to the 
nature or character of the human will. A chance which is identical with 
lawless indetermination might make freedom of an abstract sort possible, 
but it would make purposeful action impossible, since no one would know 
how to act to achieve a given end; and it would do away with morality, 
for morality implies a standard. But that ‘pure chance’ is not what Pro- 
fessor Singer means is evident from his discussion of Royce’s doctrine of 
“Love and Loyalty,” where he is led to the view that “the whole has a 
purpose whose realization is only possible if the purposes defining the parts 
are given up for it” (288). Lower and higher, then, are related to each 
other, not as determined and undetermined, but as part and whole. Is it, 
then, by inner or outer compulsion that the part yields up its purposes to 
those of the whole? If inner, does the individual who yields service to 
society thereby negate his own self, or is the compulsion to service an 
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expression of the individual’s higher self, in which he and society are 
seen to be one? Or if the compulsion be from without, is it that of a 
stronger self-seeking individual, or is the state a super-individual ? 

That service to a more inclusive whole is the test of progress, consti. 
tutes the burden of the paper on “ Progress.” It is admitted that mere 
growth in knowledge and in power to control nature is not in itself good, 
but may simply mean more power to do evil (257-8, 261); but the paper 
concludes: “ The measure of man’s codperation with man in the conquest 
of nature measures progress” (279). The same idea is the burden of the 
preceding study of “ Pragmatism.” Surely Prof. Singer does not mean to 
measure progress by material standards, even if all men codperate in and 
share equally the product of the conquest of nature. Is the conquest of na- 
ture merely to supply us with greater material prosperity, or will it enable 
us to satisfy our material needs with less expenditure of time and effort, so 
that more opportunity may be given mankind for the culture of the spiritual 
life? If this latter, what is the measure of spiritual progress; what, the 
standard of spiritual good? Questions such as these are raised but not 
answered by Professor Singer’s treatment. 

One other point—of the many interesting and ‘ provocative’ suggestions 
of this book—must suffice, or our study would be too long. In his discussion 
of Kant’s maxim: “So act that the maxim of your conduct could become 
a universal law;” Professor Singer points out that while this might apply 
to lying, it could not apply to the sale of a share of stock, “ for if every- 
body were to try it there would be no market” (150). One might meet 
such an objection, as I have scen it met elsewhere, by pointing out that 
Kant meant: So act that, under exactly the same circumstances, anybody 
would have the right to act as you are acting now. So interpreted, the 
maxim might meet Professor Singer’s objection. “ Sell,” we might say, 
“under circumstances in which it would be right for any one to sell.” But 
we are still without a positive criterion. How do I know whether the cir- 
cumstances would justify any one selling? But Kant’s maxim does, I 
think, contain a positive criterion. Your act must not be self-contradictory. 
You must act as any rational person would act. Do not arrogate to 
yourself special privileges. Now, lying is wrong because a lie is inherently 
self-contradictory; for a lie serves its purpose only when it is taken for its 
opposite. Not so is it the case with the sale of a share of stock. Sale 
implies purchase. The two are not contradictory but complementary. This 
consideration, it seems to me, disposes of Professor Singer’s objection to 
the Kantian maxim. 

That Prof. Singer’s book is full of such provocations to discussion, 
indicates the success of the purpose with which he wrote: to show, namely, 
that the men about whom he writes are not dealers in old bones, but were 
handling problems which—after the lapse of years—are still vital problems. 
They have interest for us today “because the names that stand over the 
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chapters might, if moments had names, be those of moments in each man’s 
history” (iii). 

For arousing the lay reader’s interest in the history of philosophy a 
book like this would, I should think, prove very useful. Whether a History 
of Philosophy could be written after this manner, I am not so sure. It 
would be a very interesting book; but it might have to sacrifice in system 
and detail what it would gain in picturesqueness and vitality. 

L. P. CHAMBERS. 


CorneELt UNIVERSITY. 


The Evolution of the Conscious Faculties. By J. VarENDoNCK. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1923.—pp. 259. 

The book consists of five chapters, with a summary, bibliography, and 
index. The chapter headings indicate the steps in the argument—they are: 
“ Reduplicative Memory,” “ Synthetical Memory and Perception,” “Con- 
ception,” “ Unconscious Movements,” “ Consciousness.” The weight of the 
first chapter depends to some extent on a previous book by the same 
author—The Psychology of Day-Dreams. It also relies on the work of 
Freud, Bergson, and the French school of psychologists. The author is 
a keen introspectionist, and bases his conclusion that the organism pre- 
serves a literal and complete record of past experiences largely upon intro- 
spection of day-dreams and other periods of abstraction. In common with 
all introspective methods, the author’s procedure suggests the fallacy of 
the personal equation. The reviewer does not feel certain that his experi- 
ence is in any literal sense recorded and available in the exigencies of life 
The claim that it is must be taken on trust, or else it must be indicated as the 
result of a drastic metaphysical argument. Introspection is hardly sufficient 
evidence. The constructive significance of the chapter, however, is that it 
furnishes a rather important basis for the subsequent argument. The second 
chapter, on Synthetical Memory, comes more surely within the range of 
verifiable observation. The substance of it is that the organism interprets 
the new experiences in terms of fragments of past experience selected and 
fused in the heat of desire or will. Conception is next treated as a more or 
less complicated and symbolical perception, effected through the synthetical 
memory. Consciousness, itself a narrower term than intelligence, is de- 
clared to emerge from the background of reduplicative memory in the face 
of any experience which challenges or interrupts the day-dream. The 
author readily subscribes to Freud’s definition of consciousness as “a sen- 
sory organ for the observation of objective excitations and certain psychic 


qualities” (quoted p. 224). 

The book as a whole might be characterized as an original application to 
normal experience of the generalizations of Freud regarding the subcon- 
scious. The author’s contribution lies rather in a somewhat more exact 
terminology and refinement of method than in the presentation of sub- 
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stantially independent principles. The style of the book is marred by sole- 
cisms—the needless coining of words, etc.—and the familiar jargon of the 
whole movement which the author represents. The book is, however, very 
readable and inherently interesting. The discursive style, full of anecdote 
and introspective detail, leaves the reader no choice but to go on to the end. 
In common with all kindred literature, the book has qualities of romance. 
The reader follows largely through the intuitive rather than the strictly 
logical processes. There is, indeed, a show of definition and deduction, but 
the principle of unity mainly in evidence is the unity of anecdote. Again 
and again an apt illustration is turned over and examined for some new 
point of interest. The philosophical reader will be struck by the pre- 
ponderance of metaphysical implication in a book ostensibly dealing with 
psychology. A strict school of psychologists, intent upon developing a 
descriptive science of mind, would have to reject out of hand many of the 
broader interpretations offered by the author. Such a rejection would, 
nevertheless, be unfortunate, because the philosophy of the book is more im- 
portant than the psychology. The bearing of the author’s theory of re- 
duplicative memory upon the problems of teaching is at once apparent. If 
interest is the principle of selection in the evolution of consciousness, the 
teacher must find in it a key to sound instruction. Not the least of the broad 
implications of the book is suggested in the final sentence; “ At the end of 
these pages I will communicate a reflection which has come to me, not with- 
out surprise, as 1 became aware of the conclusions to which this study 
would lead: it is that this theory of mental evolution will, I think, neither 
be declared Darwinian nor Lamarckian, for it is based at no time on natural 
selection.” 
H. G. TownseEnp. 
SmitH COLLEGE. 


The Philosophical Bases of Asceticism in the Platonic Writings and in the 
Pre-Platonic Tradition. By Irn. Gotpwin Wuitcuurcn. New York, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1923.—pp. ii, 108. 

As a clear summary of the development of Plato’s general ethical theory, 
Dr. Whitchurch’s contribution to the Cornell Studies in Philosophy will 
have value for the confirmed Platonist and will serve as a useful intro- 
duction for the neophyte. Though he perforce deals briefly with the matter, 
his exposition of the ethics of the sophists and of the Greek society into 
which Socrates and Plato were born is sound and incisive. Particularly 
good is the statement (p. 40) of the relation between the naturalism and 
the sophism of the age: 

“ Dissatisfaction with the materialistic metaphysics marks the beginning 
of the antithesis between Nature (¢¢es) and Law (wor), the world of 
physical objects and of man himself. Naturalists conceived ideas and 
moral values as somehow attached to the external natural world of physical 
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objects. The sophists took the other side, and emphasized the importance of 
human elements in all experience; after all, the only world we know and 
value is owr world. The next step taken by the sophists was to apply the old 
dualism between nature and nomos, a natural and a human order, within 
human society. ‘ Natural’ now signifies what man would be minus all the 
laws and mutual agreements upon which society depends. The independence 
of the ‘natural’ man from all the constraints of conventions and laws de- 
velops into an anarchistic superman glorified by Callicles in the Gorgias.” 

In contrast with this popular and scientific tendency, the dominant ten- 
dency of the Greek mind, Plato took “ from the epistemological dualism of 
Socrates the principle of the universality of mind, and from the Pythago- 
rean tradition the notion of a non-natural and self-sufficient life of the soul 
in opposition to the body;” he thus “established a new standpoint which 
became the metaphysical basis of his psychology and ethical theory” (p. 
108). Reason is regarded as essentially different from “ feeling.” (The 
word “ feeling” so used is rather unfortunate, since Plato associated inti- 
mately the feeling of happiness with the authority of reason; Dr. Whit- 
church seems to restrict “feeling” to the lower complex of pleasure and 
pain.) Reason is “ relatively” (?) “an independent principle which organ- 
izes experience in terms of its own categories ;” and by its kinship with the 
eternal world of ideas is the principle of our immortality. (Dr. Whit- 
church wavers a little in his conception of ideas as objective or subjective, 
pp. 55, 57, and seems, though perhaps unwittingly, to accept Hegel’s notion 
of an impersonal metaphysical immortality, p. 58.) Hence the basis of 
asceticism : 

“ Accordingly, self-denial and self-fulfillment are the two cardinal prin- 
ciples of the moral life; the principle of self-sacrifice is at the center 
rather than on the circumference of moral experience. It must be clear, 
however, that self-denial means the denial of the claims of the sentient self 
to develop unguided and uncontrolled its own entelechy, to use an Aristo- 
telian term. Self-fulfillment exalts the power of the rational self to super- 
vise the task of integrating the total interests of man’s moral life, that 
more and more he may find himself at home in an objectively real world” 
(p. 108). 

All this, with the possible reservations noted, is sound and good; but it 
needs to be completed, unless Dr. Whitchurch takes the “ bases” of his title 
in a very limited sense. His references are mainly from the Phaedo, Phaed- 
rus, Symposium and Republic, the dialogues of Plato’s middle period, which 
show a marked revolt from the Socratic hedonism as expressed in the 
Protagoras. The tone of Dr. Whitchurch’s criticism probably would have 
been somewhat modified, had he given equal attention to the Timaeus and 
Laws, which, after all, contain Plato’s maturest reflections on sense and 
reason, the phenomenal and ideal worlds, pleasure and happiness. The real 
question is how to harmonize the humanism—one might say Aristotelian 
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humanism—of these later dialogues with the dualism which Plato never 
surrendered ; how to reconcile the sense of duty in the world with the prin. 
ciple of flight from the world. To this end a careful study of the Timeus 
is essential; for the solution of the problem lies in the province rather of 
the imagination than of dialectic. 

Paut E. More. 


Princeton, N. J. 


Le christianisme dans la philosophie de Malebranche. Par Joseru Vip- 

GRAIN. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1923.—pp. xxx, 426. 

Malebranche: Fragments philosophiques inédits et correspondance. Par 

Joserpn Vivcratn. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1923.—pp. iii, 120. 

The first of these books is an account of the theological system of 
Malebranche. The exposition is thorough and systematic, and bears evi- 
dence throughout of solid and objective scholarship. Its bibliography is 
excellent. Among the themes treated are: Malebranche’s doctrine of 
Christian faith and its relation to reason; his attitude toward the dogma 
of the trinity, which M. Vidgrain regards as the center of the system; the 
doctrine of divine omnipotence and its relations to occasionalism; Male- 
branche’s conception of the holy spirit as divine love, as the principle and 
end of the will; the problem of the pure love of God; and the mysticism 
of Malebranche in its relation to asceticism and prayer. These matters 
are set forth with numerous valuable quotations and references. M. Vid- 
grain confines himself, for the most part, to a dispassionate presentation of 
Malebranche’s attempt to unite the two dominant influences in French 
culture, Catholicism and Cartesianism. In his “Conclusion” he defends 
Malebranche against the charge of contradiction brought by the German 
thesis-writer, Lewin; but at the same time he discovers other contradic- 
tions and finds that Malebranche, in spite of all his efforts, was unable to 
satisfy both philosophers and believers. To the former, he seemed to 
sacrifice reason to faith, while for the latter he seemed to sacrifice faith to 
reason. For M. Vidgrain it is apparently the ontologism of Malebranche, 
the identification of God with infinite being, which constitutes his strongest 
appeal (p. 421). And yet Catholicism has always condemned this doctrine, 
and the transparencies of Malebranche’s rationalistic theology have never 
been pleasing to those to whom theology meant most. Apparently the 
spirit of mathematics and that of divinity are not immediately compatible. 

The second book serves as a supplement to the first. In his will, Male- 
branche referred to certain papers as worthy only of the flames; it appears, 
however, that his executor, P. Lelong, neglected this request of the Orator- 
ian, and M. Vidgrain believes that he has discovered some of them in the 
archives of the city of Honfleur. The actual content of his discovery, 
however, seems to be chiefly of philological and antiquarian interest. It 
consists of philosophical fragments and of correspondence. There are 
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some twenty-one pages of the fragments and they deal with religious and 
theological questions. It does not seem to the reviewer that they will alter 
in any way our understanding of Malebranche’s philosophy. The corre- 
spondence is also a disappointment. A number of letters to Malebranche 
are published, chiefly by the Marquis d’Allemans, but only three letters by 
Malebranche himself are given, one of which had been previously pub- 
lished (p. 97). The first of these letters is to the Prince of Condé and pre- 
sents him with a new edition of the Recherche de la verité; the second, 
which had been previously published, is to P. Dom Francois Lamy, a Bene- 
dictine, and is theological in import; the third, to P. Reyneau, consists 
chiefly of critical comments on Prestet’s Eléments de mathématiques, a 
work apparently of no special significance. No doubt these documents have 
their value to those who are interested in French ecclesiastical antiquities, 
but can they be said to have any significance from the standpoint of the 
history of philosophy? 
W. C. Swasey. 


New YorkK UNIVERSITY. 


We have also received the following books: 

Democracy and Leadership. By Irvine Bassitr. Boston and New York, 
The Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924.—pp. 340. 

The Artisan in Elizabethan Literature. By CHartes W. Camp. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1924—pp. 170. $2.25. 

Beginners’ Logic. By R. H. Dotrrerer. New York, The MacMillan Com- 
pany, 1924.—pp. xi, 342. 

Creative Experience. By M. P. Fotrett. New York and London, Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1924.—pp. xix, 303. $3.0c 

The Positive Religion. By J. C. GHost. Bhowanipur, At the Calcutta Law 
Press.—pp. 674. 

The Mind in Action. By Greorce H. Green. New York and London, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1924.—pp. xiv, 223. $2.00. 

Logic. Part III: The Logical Foundations of Science. By W. E. Jonn- 
son. Cambridge, At the University Press, 1924.—pp. 1092. 

A Defence of Liberty against Tyrants. A Translation of the Vindiciae 
contra Tyrannos by Junius Brutus. With an Historical Introduction by 
Harotp J. Lasxi. London, G. Bell and Sons, 1924.—pp. 229. 8 sh. 6 d. 

The Beautiful. By Henry Rutcers Marsuatyt. London, Macmillan and 
Co., 1924.—pp. x, 328. 

The Philosophy of History. By A. S. Princte-Pattison. London, Oxford 
University Press.—pp. 109. 

Aristotle. By W. D. Ross. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924.— 
Pp. vii, 300. $3.75. 

Prolegomena to an Idealist Theory of Knowledge. By Norman Kemp 


SmitH. London, Macmillan and Co., 1924.—pp. xiii, 240. 
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The Philosophy of Hegel. By W.T. Stace. London, Macmillan and Co., 
1924.—pp. xi, 526. 

The Aesthetics of Robert Browning. By C. N. Wencer. Ann Arbor, 
George Wahr, 1924.—pp. x, 272. 

Comment diagnostiquer les aptitudes chez les écoliers. Par Ep. CLApAréoe, 
Paris, Ernest Flammarion, 1924.—pp. 300. 

La Psychanalyse, les Médecins et le Public. Par Henri Flournoy. Neu- 
chatel, Genéve, Paris, Editions Forum, 1924.—pp. 35. 

Lectures de Mecanique. Par E. Joucer. En deux parties. Paris, Gauthier- 
Villars et Cie., 1924.—pp. x, 237; 330. 

Les Protéines. Par Jacques Loes. Traduit de l’anglais par H. Mouton, 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1924.—pp. viii, 243. 

Nouvelles Vues Faraday-Maxwelliennes. Par Cuartes L. R. E. Mences, 
Paris, Gauthier-Villars et Cie., 1924.—pp. 93. 

Festschrift fiir Paul Natorp. Von Schilern und Freunden gewidmet. Ber- 
lin und Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter und Co., 1924.—pp. 240. Mks. 4.50. 

Die Philosophie Wilhelm Wundts. Von Witty Ner. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 
1923.—pp. x, 358. Brosch. $2.45. Geb. $3.06. 

Nuovi Orissonti della Psicologia Sperimentale. Acostino GEMELLI. Milano, 
Societa Editrice “ Vita e Pensiero.”—pp. xiv, 387. L. 18. 

Les Ondes Flourescentes dans le Substratum de la Matiere. STEFAN Curis- 
tesco. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1924.—pp. 104. 

L’Ectoplasmie et la Clairvoyance. Gustave GeLey. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1924.—pp. iv, 445. Fes. 35. 
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NOTES. 


Mr. Alexander Dunlop Lindsay, Professor of Moral Philosophy and 
formerly Fellow and Classical Tutor of the College, has been elected master 
of Baliol, in succession to the late Mr. A. L. Smith. 

Professor John Watson, Vice-Principal and Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy at Queen’s University, Kingston (Canada), resigned this spring after 
fifty two years of teaching in the University. 

We give below a list of articles in current philosophical journals. 

THe JourNAL oF Reticion, IV, 3: Shirley Jackson Case, The Rehabilita- 
tion of Church History in Ministerial Education; Benjamin W. Bacon, Punc- 
tuation, Translation, Interpretation; Ruth Shonle, The Christianizing Proc- 
ess among Preliterate Peoples; Carl Clemen, Anthroposophy; Shailer 
Mathews, Agencies for Promoting Religion in the Colleges. 

THE JouRNAL oF Puitosopny, XXI, 8: John Dewey, Some Comments on 
Philosophical Discussion; Paul Arthur Schlipp, A Rational Basis Demanded 
for Faith—o: Carroll C. Pratt, The Present Status of Introspective Tech- 
nique; E. L. Talbert, On the Mental Level Implied in Primitive Technique. 
—10: Ralph Mason Blake, A Criticism of Scepticism and Relativism.—11: 
Oliver L. Reiser, The Synthesis of Mind. 

Minn, XXXIII, 130: Jaroslav Cisar, Space and Time: An Essay in the 
Foundations of Physics (II); P. Leon, Suggestions from Aésthetics for the 
Metaphysic of Quality (III); J. H. Muirhead, Recent Criticism of the Ideal- 
ist Theory of the General Will. 

Tue Monist, XXXIV, 2: R. M. Wenley, Immanuel Kant; Raymond Le- 
noir, Lamarck; Joseph Ratner, George Santayana: A Philosophy of Piety; 
Seba Eldredge, Imperfect Correlations Between the Physical and the Vital ; 
F. Lincoln Hutchins, Human Nature; R. Petsch, The Sacred. 

PsycHoLocicaAL Butietin, XXI, 4: W. R. Miles, Proceedings of the 
Third Annual Meeting of the Western Psychological Association.—5: Ab- 
stracts of the Periodical Literature. 

JourRNAL or ExperIMENTAL Psycnowocy, VII, 2: Edward S. Robinson 
and William T. Heron, The Warming-Up Effect; Carl John Warden, Prim- 
acy and Recency as Factors in Cul-de-Sac Elimination in a Stylus Maze; 
C. H. Griffitts and Edna I. Gordon, The Relation Between the Traube-Her- 
ing and Attention Rhythms; Victor von Sseliski, Relation Between the Quan- 
tity Perceived and the Time of Perception; Oscar W. Richards, High Test 
Scores Attained by Subaverage Minds; Adelbert Ford, Recording Apparatus 
—The Electro-Kymograph—3: Fred A. Moss, Study of Animal Drives; 
H. B. Reed, The Effect of Training on Individual Differences; Roland C. 
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Travis, A Study in the Measurement of Muscle Tonus and its Relation to 
Fatigue ; Jda H. Hyde, Effects of Music upon Electrocardiograms and Blood 
Pressure; Edward L. Thorndike, The Influence of the Chance Imperfections 
of Measures Upon the Relation of Initial Score to Gain or Loss; Thomas 
R. Garth, A Color Preference Scale for One Thousand White Children. 


PsycHo.ocicaL Review, XXXI, 3: L. L. Thurstone, Influence of Freudism 
on Theoretical Psychology; James H. Leuba, Freudian Psychology and 
Scientific Inspiration; K. S. Lashley, Physiological Analysis of the Libido; 
Joseph Jastrow, The Neurological Concept of Behavior; E. L. Thorndike, 
The Measurement of Intelligence: The Present Status. 


Tue British JourNaL or PsycHo.tocy, XIV, 4: Otto Lipmann, Burt 
Cyril, L. L. Thurstone, The Principles of Vocational Guidance; Shepherd 
Dawson, Variations in the Mental Efficiency of Children during School 
Hours; Henry J. Watt, Functions of the Size of Interval in the Songs of 9 
Schubert and of the Chippewa and Teton Sioux Indians; Gésa Révész, Ex- 
periments on Animal Space Perception. 

Revue pe MérapHysigue Et pE Morate, XXXI, 1: H. Delacroix, Ley 
fonctionnement psychologique du langage; E. Meyerson, Le relativisme, thé- 
orie du réel; D. Parodi, L’idée de responsabilité morale; M. Winter, Les > 
axiomes de la physique différentielle; M. Mauss, Appréciation sociologique 
du Bolchevisme. 

Revue Puivosopuigue, XLIX, 5-6: H. Héffding, La doctrine des caté ! 
gories; C. Schuwer, La pensée italienne contemporaine. L’idéalisme de 
Croce et de Gentile; V. Jankelevitch, Deux philosophies de la vie: Bergson, 
Guyau. 


JourNAL ve Psycuorocire, XXI, 1-3: P. Lapie, Psychologie et Pédagogie; 
articles on child psychology by H. Delacroix, O. Bloch, A. Descoeudres, 
J. Piaget, K. Koffka, P. Guillaume, A. Tournay, O. Decroly, E. Cramaussel, % 
H. Wallon, G. H. Luquet, M. Foucault, P. Bovet, E. Claparéde, J. Letae 


connous. 


ZeITSCHRIFT FUR PsycHotocie. XCIV, 3-4: Rupprecht Matthaei, Die 
Erregung des Neurons als physiologische Grundlage psychischer Vorgange; 
J. Lindworsky, Zur Theorie des binokularen Einfachsehens und verwandter 
Erscheinungen; Alfred Storch, Erlebnisanalyse und Sprachwissenschaft; 
F. Schumann, Neue Untersuchungen iiber die Zéllnerschen anorthoskopischen 
Zerrbilder; J. Hans Hecht, Die simultane Erfassung der Figuren. 

Rivista pt Frrosorta, XV, 1: Giuseppe Taroszi, La filosofia come fede . 
nella realta e nel valore; Mario Govi, La filosofia teoretica e la psicologia 
nel sistema dello scibile; Fernando Liuszi, Essenza dell’arte e valore estetiod 7 
nel pensiero di Theodor Lipps. 





